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AMERICAN SCENERY. 


PINE MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


Ir is curious that the impressive and wonderful view from this 
hotel began to attract attention only in 1823. We are indebted to 
the politeness of a correspondent for the examination of a sketch 
of the houses which, in that year, formed the only accommodation 
for travellers up the mountain. They seem only two low-roofed 








and common stables or sheds. The drawing was accompanied | 


by a communication, which we should ere this have given to our 
readers. The writer, after some reference to the pencil-drawing 
which he was so kind as to send, goes on to say, that ** Colonel 
Lawrence’s house was now first abandoned for the shanty on the 
mountain, and it was considered something of a feat to pass a 


ing out to their notice General M’Clure, whose plain appearance 
would never have attracted their attention as the commander who 

| ordered the burning of Newark. Elisha Williams was on board, 
and his appearance, connected with his reputation as an advocate, 
did not escape them. There was seated at the bow of the boat a 
family of blacks, who sang religious hymns, as if to show their im- 
proved moral condition, amidst a crowd of listeners. This spectacle 
struck them as being curious, in the highest degree, and we doubt 
not formed a subject for their pen and pencil. 

“ Arrived safely at Albany, we exchanged cards, and it turned 
out that these gay and accomplished young men were the three 
members of parliament, Stanley, Labouchere and Wortley. ‘The 
former, since his return to England, has risen to the station of Irish 
secretary ; the other, a liberal-minded politician of the Grey school, 
is about to be made a lord of the admiralty, while the other con- 











night under the rough yet hospitable roof of Mr. Van Buskirk. | 
We well remember the merry sights which met our eyes, and the | 
sounds which filled our ears on reaching the ‘hotel,’ some years 
back, at the close of a summer's day, after a scramble up the | 
mountain. We passed through an open shed into a smaller room 
which, if we remember rightly, served as the office and bar of the 
hospitium. All at once the violin struck up its merry tune, and a | 
crowd of ladies and gentleman commenced dancing, in a large and 
barn-like place, a dining-room by day, a dancing-hall at night. 
Garlands hung around the walls, composed of foliage of the 
trees from the ‘ orchard,’ somewhat faded but still rural and 
pretty. This was the usual drapery of the hotel. Over this room 
Was an attic, the floor of which was roughly divided off into dins, 
and there, in long rows, lay the sleepers, side by side. The ladies’ | 
dormitory was in another adjoining building, and was fitted up on 

the principle of the steamboat berths. There they were, ‘like | 
Niobe, all in tiers.’ 

“ The carriages and equipages of the guests were scattered about | 
grotesquely enough, and, upon an emergency, were used as sleep- | 
ing apartments for those who were not in time for a bin in the gar- 
ret, or a soft plank in the dining-room. 

“How altered ! Now a splendid hotel crowns the mountain's | 
top. A noble piazza and colonnade invite the promenade of the 
well-sheltered and comfort-taking traveller. He looks down in the 
clear morning (and with a good dinner in view,) upon the most 
magnificent prospect which the American continent can boast. | 
We remember one morning gazing on this wide expanse, stretch- | 
ing our eyes te catch the outlines of the southern vista, when sun- 
dry halloes of a merry tone were heard just under the piazza. Pre- 
sently a young, fair-haired, well-looking man, in a plain cotton suit, 
a sort of pepper-and-salt mixture, with gaiters on his feet, and a 
white beaver on his head, made his appearance, and seemed to be | 
beckoning his comrades, who were walking along in that turn of 
the road which is visible from the plateau in front of the house | 
where he stood. He appeared to be in a perfect ecstasy with the | 
coup dail, and equally anxious that his friends should enjoy it. In 
a few moments more he was joined by two gentlemen, dressed 
somewhat like himself, and they gave a hearty cheer together, with 
boyish glee, as the scene burst upon their eyes. ‘How grand! | 
how splendid !’ they cried. 

“The countenances of the two young men who last came up 
were of a fine engaging character. The smaller of them had dark 
hair, and an eye which, by its avoidance of too strong a light, and 
the frequent aid of an eye-glass, seemed to be imperfect in its vision, 
but yet eager in its gaze. The two were evidently foreigners, but 
who they were was yet a mystery. During dinner, they recognised 
a lady opposite them, who seemed to have attracted their attention, 
both from her well-known name, and from her having travelled up 
the mountain with them. They discussed, among other subjects, 
the comparative merits of English and American women, when the 
tallest of the three gaily exclaimed— Ah, madam, if I could only 
show you one English lady of my acquaintance, you would indeed 
eome over to my opinion.’ As we sat next this genileman, some 
of the courtesies of the table passed between us, and led to an 
agreeable turn in the conversation. It was soon evident that he 
was an accomplished man. We met again the next morning, at 
the landing, and the three travellers, in their haste to complete a 
half-finished meal, were carrying in their hands huge specimens of 
a “family pie,” which they had obtained, at short notice, at the vil- 
lage inn, and which they devoured with great satisfaction, uncon- 
scious of, and perhaps indifferent to, the opinions of those who wit- 
nessed the display of hunger. We were all in time, however, for 
the boat, which had apparently five hundred passengers on board, 
who had been drawn together by the inducement of a trip to Albany 
for ‘a dollar and found.’ The strangers passed most of their time 
stretched at full length on the floor of the promenade deck. 

“Our conversation grew highly interesting. Their remarks as to 
Scenery, traits of character, and the institutions of the country, 
were very amusing and original. We had the opportunity of point- 


tinues to make a figure in parliament, and is yet the friend and 
companion of Stanley and Labouchere. 

“It has been whispered that the journal of one or all of them 
will, ere long, be published; but if it be true that the three M. P.'s 
have most resolutely forgotten the civilities shown them in the 
United States, and that they do not spare our domestic manners 
any more than the famed Mrs. Trollope, why they are different 
persons from what we supposed them to be, and our periodicals 
anticipated too much from the candour of Englishmen, whose arrival 
they hailed as the era of good feelings.” 











ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 


Tue hero of my story was of a sanguineous temperament. In 
early life he evinced a disposition which continued to characterize 


him ever afterwards. His desire to excel, was not the ordinary 


feeling which stimulates children in general to great exertions, but 


one which led to undertakings entirely beyond the powers which 
were to be brought into action 
which the veriest trifle inflamed 
premely happy, or completely miserable ; in his own opinion at one 
time capable of outstripping all competitors, while his melancholy 
moods found him quite conscious of being the most contemptible 
animal that crawled upon the earth. Most of his enterprises were 
the mere flash of awakened energies, expiring ere they had lived 
long enough to be any thing but promise. While young, being in 
a retired village, where it was the custom for presents to be made 
to the earliest riser on a christmas morning, he was up before day, 
alarming every family, and sweeping cake, confectionary, picture- 
books, pennies &c., into his treasury, from all the surrounding coun- 
try far and near. He would ascend higher upon a steeple or a 
mountain than any one else, venture further toward the end on the 
limb of a tree, and approach closer to the edge of a precipice. 

At school he thought he could surpass in knowledge, and eagerly 
Unfortunately, although be read swiftly, 


The boy was always either su- 


engaged in every task. 
committed to memory volumes, visited every raree-show, listened 
to all the news that he could find time to attend to, inspected as 
many landscapes and machines as he could run to and from, waded 
through a deal of botamy, astronomy, chemistry, and grasped with 
his mental faculties every idea which in such a real headlong race 
through all these affairs could possibly be done ; yet, the tablet of 
his understanding was incapable of receiving a permanency of im- 
pression, as fast as marks were made upon it 
telligence flowed too rapidly into the receptacle, it seemed to eva- 
porate beneath the burning fever of his brain, for he forgot—I had 
almost said faster—at any rate nearly as fast as he learned. Such 
was his hurry, imprudence, exposure to danger, that it is really 
wonderful how he escaped from day today. Once, he saw a pair 
of high-mettled horses rushing towards him, a hostler in chase 
Having heard that this animal would not pass a man if the arms 
were outstretched to prevent it, he boldly stood in the path, con- 
fronting the approaching fury of the steeds, presenting his extended 
frame to their terrific onset. They reached him, whirled around in 
an instant, and their powerful heels shook within an inch of his fore- 
head. “I wish they had killed you,” exclaimed the trembling 
pursuer of the beasts, with a mingled feeling of astonishment at 
witnessing such temerity, fright at the hazard incurred, rejoicing at 
the fortunate issue, and anger which lastly usurped the place of, 
and perhaps was a compound of all the others 

Crossing the blue mountains in Pennsylvania, he wandered 
ahead of his companions, anxious to look before any of them upon 
a lake which lay on the other side of the eminence. Attracted by 
a large flat stone, of an unsually exact circular shape, he put his fin- 
gers beneath it, to lift the curiosity. Feeling something beneath, 
which he conjectured to be animal substance, so far from being de- 
terred by fear, he was ten times as desirous of knowing the new 


mystery as he was of examining the solid object, which first brought . 


There was an imagination here 


The stream of in- | 


him to apause. On having a fair view, he perceived a huge ser- 
pent, coiled snugly in its bed, which immediately reared itself, hiss- 
| ed its rage at the disturber of its quiet, then darted into ahole in the 
| ground. The same hardihood which fixed the youth to the spot, in- 
| duced him to penetrate the subterranean abode of the snake, and urged 
| by insatiable curiosity, he frequently unearthed the reptile who con- 
tinued to plunge deeper and deeper into the hill. He was at last 
arrested in his mad freak by his mates, who now came up to be wit- 
nesses of his folly. They informed him, that by not keeping back 
| with them, he had lost the sight of a rattlesnake, which passed 
| across the road, a little in advance of their footsteps, and treated 
them to a fine display of his motions, and the music with which he 
warns off intruders upon his solitude. This was sad information to 
our natural philosopher, who cried bitterly at having in one fatal 


half hour been too ouick to see one wonder, and too slow in his 
| movements to overtake the burrowing career of another. Any other 
human being, in the wide world, but this, would have on reflection 
been happy that such perils were safely gone through 
| As the stripling grew, wild fancies came over him 

‘ness he would leave the bustle of the town and hide alone for a 
whole day in the deepest forest, entirely regardless of storm, prowl 
| ing beasts of prey, and hunger; then at evening was seen in the 


In pensive- 


| family circle, talkative and gay—any thing but the hermit of the 
preceding noonday 
It entered into his thoughts that the human race might be brought 
to a totally different state of society, from which would be banished 
poverty, crime and suffering. It was quite laughable to view this 
regenerator of his species, hob-a-nob with a cobbler in his stall, die- 
coursing upon the nature of governments, and the best plans ot 
conducting them, while he of the wax-end would stare at some eu- 
phonious but incomprehensible word which fell from our orator’s 
lips in the vehemence of his lucid expositions. It would go on in 
this wise. First the visitor 
“There are three kinds, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
There the scholar interrupts. “Oh! ay 
Why, I wouldn't give a lapstone for a 


” 


The one, wherein —— 
You mean them are kings. 
bushel on ‘em. I guess we wipt ‘em all out of Merrykey, didn’t 
| wet” 

* Listen, listen,” proceeded the sage 
| mind, and then you may safely assist to administer our noble insti 


“You must inform your 
tutions as a sovereign republican.” 

“ What,” exclaimed the startled man of leather, “1 become a 
Oh no! I'm a simple woter, no 


minister, under the constitution! 
suffering republican nuther, but couldn't undertake for to go to 
France as a ‘bassador, or enny sich outlandish things and places.” 

In despair of enlightening the simpleton, who mistook the plain- 
| est phrases on legislative topics for an invitation to embark in a 


diplomatic career, the young sage changes to another system in his 
ideas upon human nature, that we are all only fit to be slaves or des- 
pots, as we always have been, since history first dipped its pen m 
ink. “ Where is the use to work upon such inert matter?) Why,” 
| thought he, “if I had tried the fellow’s awl or his last, they would 
| have been just as well wrought into a patriot as the blockhead mas- 
ter of these articles.’ 

Unluckily for his equanimity, he happened, at the request of a 
| pretty, smirking damsel, to perpetrate a stanza for her album, which 
ran thus, 

These leaves once show'd a scene of one unbroken whiteness, 

As fields in winter he beneath snow's dazzling brightness, 

A landscape in the summer yields quite a diffrent view, 

Flow’s rich in ev'ry fragrance, adorn'd with beauteous hue, 

"Phus, thy enliv’ning smiles, have like the summer sun 

To these cold, barren pages, poetic posies won 


This was enough for such a vacillating susceptibility as their au- 


thor was always full of 

“Bless me!” ejaculated a lady, on reading them, “ the very best 
lines by far, in all the book.” 

This was more than enough, for it overset, or rather set upon 
stilts, the little common sense which now and then stole m among 


crazy imaginings, till it tottered for weakness of support. The 
poet, yes, the poet! strutted into the fields, occasionally eyeing 
the clouds, then base earth, now scanned the distant outline of high 
iand, anon scrutinized his own limbs, turning round and round and 
looking at the great, the most illustrious poet, whose fame filled, or 
soon would fill the world, and his own neighbourhood besides, as 
the cobbler would have added. After counting on his fingers the 
thousands of pounds he very soon should accumulate, by selling a 
peck of real poetry every morning before breakfast, he returned 
home, and took up his quill 

He held it ten minutes, the paper remained unspotted, he was not 
in the vein, put aside the writing implements, went to bed, and the 
next day he wondered where the verse which was done, came from ; 
for not another flower of metre could he pluck from the supposed 
exuberance of his inventiveness. At last he persuaded himself 
with the saying of a celebrated son of science to back him, that poets 
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were the ‘“‘mere waste-paper of society,” and concluded that he 
would never more be guilty of even a couplet. Since that, by the 
by, he filled his desk and drawers with sickening songs and half- | 
finished epics, wherein were some glean of genius, but which, | 


gencrally speaking, were a heap of nonsense. 

But he fell in love with—not a woman yet, by no means, but 
with Franklin's aphorisms. He would not “ put an enemy in his 
mouth, to steal away his brains,” not he. Accordingly, in his usual 
way of overdoing the matter, he expatriated himself, from his na- 
tive beef and pudding, wine and spice, and took refuge in the diet 
of bread and water, and became a voluntary exile from crowded 
theatres and confined airs, his delight being in the sunshine and the 
outdoor breeze. Every rising sun saw our disciple of old Richard 


awaiting the coming of thatorb. Fasting, exposure to weather, and | 


hard work, soon tested the new philosophy, and a coming pleurisy 
began to plead in the bosom against such outrageous violations of the 


harmonies of impulse and public opinion. Now comes another ex- 
- 


treme. ‘The anchorite was for a few weeks an epicure, a reveller 


at feasts, and an idler, drowning in goblets of Madeira the last lin- | 


gering relic of his late unnatural stoicism. 


He fell in love, now it was woman. But such a lover! Every 


ringlet that curled around his mistress’ brow, was immortalized in | 


verse. ‘The blue of her eye, of course, was the azure of the hea- 
vens, &c. &e. At first, the maid believed him to be mad, but per- 
ceiving the constitutional ardour of his thinkings, she permitted him 
to prove the strength of his affection by years of devotion, and then 


. "9 | 
“blessed him with her dear self,” as he wrote in ending an epistle | 


to a distant friend, therein announcing the particulars of his court- 
ship and its joyful conclusion. Te forgot to subscribe his name to 
the letter, but in lieu thereof, shone out this concentration of all 


beautiful descriptions of the wedded state, in the expression of that 


bard who is always at home, and a very monarch, in speculations | 


upon such tender atflairs, 


* Combining all the heart’s sweet ties 
Into one knot of happiness.” 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 


THE POET CHATELARD. 
Tne annexed historical account of the fate of Chatelard appeared 
in the first number of the Cosmopolitan, a work recently established 
in Charleston, S.C. 


“The account which history gives us of this daring and unhappy 
adventurer, is of as much interest and quite as sadly romantic as 
that of Rizzio—who, with far less pretension, sutlered martyrdom 
for a like error. The first notice we have of Chatelard places hun 
on board the vessel which bore Mary of Scotland to hor unstable 
empire. The events of that voyage need here no recital. We are 
told by the historians, who have dwelt upon this particular in 
the fortunes of Mary with far more precision than distinguishes 
their narrative throughout, that, with a measure of grief, which, to 
most persons, would appear highly exaggerated and artificial, ‘la 
Reine blanche'—as, from her white mourning, the French had at 
that ume designated her—took her departure from the shores of that 
fuir country, in which her education had been acquired, and which 
her heart could never, at any period of her life, entirely leave. Nor 
was this fecling at allabated by the other circumstances attending her 
departure. Various and striking were the omens of ill which marked 
her sailing, and filled her melancholy spirit with apprehensions not 
nowarranted by the result; and when advised of the English fleet, 
sent by her bitter enemy and rival, Elizabeth, to intercept her, not 
even the pledges of true faith from her gallant but small retinue, 
could materially dumimish or alter the countenance of despair with 
which, uttering a thousand exclamations of ‘farewell,’ she kept 
looking back upon the land which her eyes were so rapidly losing. 
The strains of the young Chatelard, served up to her senses with a 
spirit of corresponding tone with hers, soothed, however, the gloomy 
temper of the princess, and possibly prevented those wild and vio 
lent paroxysms, which usually mark the more extravagant sorrows 
of the sex. In nature's exhaustion, at last, weeping herself to slum- 
ber, she sunk down upon the couch, prepared tor her upon the deck 
of hor vessel; while, with a spirit more and more enamoured from 
the aubject of his contemplation, the danng boy who sung above 
hey, filled with hopes as delightful as they were illusory, tell into 
dreams not less cheering than those of his mistress were sorrowful. 

“'The dawn of the morning found them in the most penlous situa- 
tion. They were surrounded by the English fleet, and no possibk 
chances appeared for their escape. In that hour, the devotion of 
those about the beleagured princess was finely tried; and none were 
more ready in thew willingness to die in her defence, than the young 
and accomplished poet. Indeed, as the nephew of the celebrated 
Bayard, the knight, sans peur, sans reproche—educated in France, 
skilled in arts, arms, and the required duties of a court, the most re- 
irope—less than devotion to death and firmness amidst 
torture, could not have been expected from the youth, 
faahed defiance, as the tall masts of the approaching and over- 
whelming force loomed ont upon the horizon; and, throwing aside 
the harp, to the strains of which, through the night, his fine vowe 
had formed, at intervals, a fitting accompaniment; he drew his 
sword, and bending on his knee to the queen, proffered it in gallant 
language, and begged to use it in her service. Mary smiled through 
her tears upon the boy, and with a compliment which came with 
added sweetness from her lips, gave him permission—a permission 
winch made him happy—to die in her defence. But the watchful 
Providence had them in charge, and at the moment of their dis- 
covery, a thick fog overspread the seas. A bold hand was upon 
the helm, and guided unwavering and silently on their course, they 
escaped, by passing through the gathering prows of the enemy. : 

“ Chatelard was a favourite, and had the power of maintaining that 
ground in the estimation of the queen, which his many accomplish- 
ments and warm devotion to her service had long before won 
Amidst opposing claims, he suffered nothing from rivalship, and 
while other courtiers were exposed to the alternations of a cloudy 
day, all was sunshine and snules for him A poetess herself, Mary 
delighted in all those professing the gay science; and, though we 
have no remains of Chatelard, by which his pretensions might be 
estimated, it appears, from her regard, that his clanus were at once 





fined of 





is ¢Vves 


agreeable and peculiar. He wrote in all living languages. He read 
with a voice and manner that improved what he read. He was 


ready and fluent in composition, and her smiles so encouraged him, 
that, at length, she herself became his muse, and he learned, in a 
little time, to forget all others. Nor was his daring unsanctioned 
by the circumstances attending it. She seemed—perbaps uncon- 
sciousl y—to encourage his madness. She replied to his verses, in 
@ strain equally amatory; and the rapt bard forgot entirely his 


| as at the flatteries peculiar to 
| condescension was fatal to th 
says Brantome, ‘to aspire, like Phaeton, at ascending the chariot of 


poetical existence in the feelings of the man. Accustomed to every 
species of adulation, the tender verses of Chatelard did not offend 
the young princess: and she smiled at his more extravagant flights, 
and pardonable in the poet. 
e lover. ‘Her smiles tempted him,’ 


the sun.’ He grew mad in his hope, and, thinking of little beside, 
and caring for nothing else, the youth had no life but in the wild 
love which he entertained for his sovereign. 

“Tt was at the close of one of those evenings which Mary—free- 
ing herself from the council and the counsellors or vom re- 
served to herself, her ‘four Maries,’ and such other of her household 
as were classed with the especial favourites—that Chatelard, while 
verforming to the queen, had drunk in his richest draughts of de- 
icious enjoyment. Though always gentle and indulgent, she had 
been to the young poct, on this occasion, particularly so; and there 
was that in his heart which could not and would not be controlled. 
He had just sung the words of a new poem, in which, as usual, her 
praises had been embodied; the conceits of which, borrowed in part 
from the Italian, had won largely of her admiration. The ‘four 
Maries,’ not so fond as their mistress of the divine art, had, one by 


' one, fallen into that species of torpor, which, ifnot sleep, is wonder- 
| fully like it, and which is not unusual to those kept long in atten- 


dance upon a superior. The queen had not ceased in her admira- 
tion, when the fertile genius of the poet suggested a still richer 
conceit which his lips had carried into song, and which at once call- 
ed for another acknowledgment from the gratified and royal listener. 
She, at length, roused by his inspiration, catching a portion of its 
influence, struck the om which she bade him place beside her, 
and sung, with great tenderness and much effect, a little response to 
his strains, in which, with a like conceit, she requited him. The 
words were these of love, of deep feeling, and though, most proba- 
bly, they were dictated only in that spirit of compliment and gal- 
lantry which distinguished the age, in that country in which both 
of them had been educated, the adventurous poet regarded them as 
reciprocating, in every essential, the mad passion of his own spirit. 
Falling upon his knee, therefore, he seized her hand, and fervently 
carrying it to his lips, perceived, with renewed delight, that she did 
not rebuke him—that she allowed him to retain it for a second, and 
only did not permit a repetition of his offence. He spoke to her 
with a soul which infused itself into every syllable which gathered 


upon his lips. What he said, he himself knew not. His heart was 


| wild, and all his senses in rebellion against his reason. He breathed 


forth the adoration which he felt, and only offended, when, in the 
simpheity of his spirit, he dared to hope. The queen rose, and, for 
a moment, she spoke not. There was something of a sweet con- 
fusion in her eye, which gave a moment's encouragement to the 
rash and enamoured minstrel. It is not impossible, indeed, that, 
young, ardent, gentle, highly intellectual, having a spirit attuned 
like his who addressed her, to the high converse of the muse, and 
warmed to corresponding sympathies, the pretension of the bard 


, bad been far less heinous in her eye than, under other circum- 





stances, it might have appeared. Her manner was not stern, though 
crave; and her accents, though not encouraging, were neither sever 
nor frigid. Looking around upon her attendants—who had, without 
much difficulty, worked themselves into the profoundest sleep— 
with resumed calmness she spoke to the still kneeling and still en- 
treating youth. His fine and graceful figure—his wild, penetrating 
and impassioned eye—the free and bold gesture of his action—the 
eloquence of his language—the warmth of his love—were all so 
many advocates, not merely for forgiveness, but for a correspond- 
ing love. That, in a less elevated station, Mary of Scotland might 
have nourished the flame she had enkindled, may not so well be de- 
nied, and is far from improbable. But she was a woman of strong 
good sense—a moment's reflection convinced her of the madness ot 
any thought on the subject, and, pitying the youth, with a gentle- 
ness of spirit, not unwarmed by a due estimate, and a proper adm- 
ration of his pretensions, she found it necessary to silence them. 

“* This must not be, Chatelard—this must not be. You forget 
yourself—you forget me, and presume upon that favour, already a 
subject of complaint in my court, which IT have been fain, and, it 
seems, foolish, to bestow upon you. What take you me for, young 
man? ‘Think you Iam a ehild, and would you teach me to forget 
the vast ditlerence and distance between us, as you yourself have 
forgotten it. Be advised in time, ere the lesson comes too harshly 
and from another tutor than I, who have been, and am, quite too 
indulgent to you now.’ 

“* There can be no sterner tutor to my heart, sweet sovereign,’ 

was the unhesitating response of the poet, ‘than your own brow 
thus frowning upon me—and the only death which I dare not en- 
counter ts that which comes with your anger. Say, then, that you 
forgive me that you grow not again wroth with me—or I care not 
to leave this spot, though now so gloomy with your frown. I am 
y to perish here, and now—now, at your feet.’ 
‘The vain flattery of your speech does not blind me, Chate- 
lard, to the presumption of your spirit; but I forgive and pity your 
delusion, believing, as I do, that vou do not feign, and seek not dis- 
honestly to practise upon me. Sull, this kind of language must be 
forborne. You must not be permitted to indulye in thoughts so far 
above your condition, and so myurious te me. You should remem- 
ber that I am the sovereign, to whom your allegiance is due, not 
the fellow-subject, with whose fortunes your own might couple, and 
suffer neither rebuke nor contamination.’ 

** And are you less my sovereign, sweet princess, because 
as wellas obey?) Does the passion which now speaks in my spirit, 
and warms it into devotion for thine, make me lose sight of the ho- 
mage which it thus doubly secures to thee I] know you for my 
one graciously forgiving for my faults too indulgent to 
But, not merely as my sovereign do I know you. It ts 
not as the painted authority alone, whom the voice of a people, or 
the rights of inheritance, have invested with power, that the soul of 
Chatelard regards the person of Mary Stuart. Itis not the bauble 
of soverewwnty and vain sway which L have adored—it ts not these 
which have dazzled my eyes and misled my spirit. I have not been 
won away from my homage by such as these; and I regarded you, 
my prinec above the sex to which you by natur 
long, to have much regarded them yourself. [know that you esteem 
not royalty as the silly crowd who gather in its blaze. I have not 
watched and lingered when all were gone, 


read 


love 


queen one 


my merits. 


be- 





$8, as too far 


and loved devotedly 
when all were hollow and insincere, to doubt that your soul was 
as much above the vain trappings of your state, as mine that dared 
and still dares, to despise them. And how shall we regard those 
tovs of human arrangement which make the free spit a reined and 
fettered thing, and would enslave and bind affections and high pas 
sions, according to chartered limits? T have not cared—I shall not 
care for such restraints, and well I am assured that you are beyond 


their dictation and control. H youn are not—if, with that frailty 
which the fanuhar speech of old time hath laid to your sex, you have 
deceived me in this—I have, indeed, and deeply, offended. But 1 


thus imagine. I dare not think, my princess, that a spirit, 


will not 





so finely wrought as yo can find a diflerence in the state with 
which humana laws hedge around authority, g@ving it superionty 
over a mind and affections, having no consciousness of aught by 





which it might suffer in acompanseon with authority of the highest 
“*And granting, young man, that I thought as you suppose; 
granting, that in my mind there was nothing in the state itsel! 
which should prevent a queen from bestowing herself on the mean- 
est of her subjects who had found favour in her sight—by what art 


| 


| 


| 


came you to know that such an one are you? What divination 
provides you with this goodly assurance?) Why hast thou taken it 
for true, that, having such a free doctrine as that thou hast so 


But her | plainly imagined, I have chosen to illustrate it to my subjects, with 


your aid, in especial.’ 

“The mortification of the poet he did not seek to suppress. As 
the queen spoke, the colour came and went on his cheeks, and as 
his words were uttered in reply, they came from his lips tremulously 


| and only with great effort. 


“* Sharply, my sovereign, have you rebuked my folly, but my 
pride in this, suffers far less than the poor heart in which it abides. 
It has been my thought, that there were some spirits as sovereign 
by nature as they were made so by human creation; and my fur- 
ther thought has been, that such a spirit was thine. Nor can I yet 
think otherwise, though thou hast chosen to reprove me for my wild 
love, not as it offends thy own nature, but as it ill accords with the 
wonted usage of that vain state with which the pageantry of ancient 
fully has girt thee in. I love thee not less, however, even now, hope- 
less as thou hast declared my passion to be, and all humbled as 
thou hast endeavoured to make that pride, which, till this hour— 
assured as it has been of no semblance of aught that was not high 
and honourable—was never humbled before man—nor, whatever 
be my fate, can I cease to make the same bold, and, as it appears 
to thee, most audacious and offensive avowal. I cannot school the 
nature which I have from heaven, to its own violation, because of 
any earthly dictation. If it be criminal to love thee, I am thus cri- 
minal; and fear me, if | know myself rightly, that each future hour 
of my life will somewhat increase the crime for which the heavy 


| penalty of your stern frown is now gathering in its reproof.’ 


sen 


You are bold, Chatelard—over bold, to your queen, and, but 


| that I deem you the honest subject, that you have always appeared, 


and now avow yourself, I should be something more than offended 
I forgive you this boldness, and think not when I warn you to greater 
prudence, and chide you for the forwardness of present speech, that 
1 overlouk and am insensible to those gifts of nature and art, which 
so present themselves in you, and anahe you, as I have often said 
and thought, one of the tairest gentlemen of my court. I am well 
delighted with your skill in the divine art of poetry, and would be 
loth to lose that swect minstrelsy which hath wee oh so many of 
my saddest hours, and which thy skill so cunningly awakens. But 
thou must be echary of thy pao and thoughts in this foolish mat- 
ter, of which thou hast permutted thy lips to prattle something too 
freely. Thou hast marked the jealous scrutiny of those, who call- 
ing themselves my subjects, are yet my sovereigns, and whom I 
dare not offend. Pursue not, therefore, this madness, for, whatever 
my heart might teach, my calm reason assures me it is nothing less 

and be as thou hast heretotore been, and I have been glad to see 
thee, the noblest friend rather than subject, and make me not less, 
by thy future bearing, than thine, as I would be.’ 

“The manner of the queen was even more gentle than her words, 
but the parental character of both was thrown away upon the in- 
fatuated youth. He was mad enough to conceive this speech a full 
sanction jor, rather than a rebuke of, his passion, and under an im- 
pulse, the consequence of that unregulated play of the passions 


* which had him tor some time before in mastery, he dared to em- 





brace the now terrified and retreating Mary, while imprinting a fer- 
vent kiss upon her lips. The maids of honour, awakened at her 
cries, came to her rescue. The queen retired to her chamber, and 
Chatelard was about to leave the little ante-room in which this 
scene had taken place, when a strong arm was laid upon his shoul- 
der, and the Regent Murray stood before him. The poet, was as 
fearless in strife as he was daring in love; but resistance was hope- 
less. A score of serving-men were at the back of the earl, by whom 
he was immediately taken into custody, and that very night com- 
mitted to a close prison. 

“The trial of Chatelard, by the proper legal authorities, followed 
in due and rapid course, under the direction of the regal council. 
The great favour which the poet had enjoyed, had procured for him 
not a few enemies; and the jealous hate of Murray, against all and 
every thing that stood for an instant between himself and the su- 
preme rule, which he always desired, and, at that time, almost ef- 
tected, furnished a spur, on this oceasion, to the active measures 
which were adopted. ‘The trial was had, and the misguided youth 
was condemned to death. ‘The gentle spirit of Mary revolted when 
this sentence was delivered. She laboured, though vainly, for its 
commutation; and the stern temper of that stern people, or many 
among them, over whom she reigned, set down that interest and 
sympathy which she now exhibited, to the worst of all criminal at- 
tachments. As, with tears in her eyes, and an eloquence, not often 
surpassed, even among men, she rose in the council, if possible, to 
atheet the decision by her own entreaties, and the unhesitating for- 
viveness which she offered to the captive, the mgid reformer, Knox, 
throwing aside all sense of propriety, presumed to insinuate a guilty 
interest in her prayer, which did not exist, and never had existed. 
It was then, that—as the queen disdaining all reply, sunk back pain- 
ed and exhausted upon the cushion from which she had risen—the 
victim, for the first tre, rose to address the council. 

“*T do not speak,’ said he, ‘that I may not perish. Iam guilty 
of all that you alledge, and, since I may not dare to /ire, why should 
I seruple to die? LT have no fears of death, and, at this moment, but 
little love of life. But for that malignant slanderer, who, not daring 
to speak out his malice, yet meanly leaves it to the sense of conjec- 
ture—I would speak to his shame. It is false as he affirms it. I 
am the criminal in this—the only criminal—if it be a crime to love, 
and with adoration, not less warmly, though perhaps less accepta- 











bly, offered, than that which I have entertained tor heaven. Let 
me,’ said he, turning to the queen, ‘let me, oh, most beautiful and 
well-beloved princess, do this poor atonement for my offence to 
you. Itis but meager justice to your heave nly imnocence, that I 


say to this people who now sit over me in justice, that my rash pas- 
sion was no less ungracious in your eyes than it has proved ermmi- 
nal in theirs, This, indeed, is my sorrow—since the chains with 
which they have loaded these once free and undishonoured limbs, 
and the insolent speech and suspicion which they have poured 


within these ears, that had hitherto refused to hearken to any 
sounds that were not noble and sweet—and the ignominious death 
which is reserved for me—would have all been as nothing—av, 


would have been sought for earnestly and anxiously, as a rch boon 
and blessing, so that thou hadst fe It some of that wild passion in 
thy breast which thou hast so fatally awakened in mine.’ 

*With a refinement of cruelty, which seems to have attended 
Mary through hfe, she was compelled to sit in a latticed chamber, 
r the place of the poet's execution. This measure was 
deemed necessary, in Order the more fully to exonerate her from 
the suspicion urged by her enemies, that having first tempted, she 
! criminal. It was thought necessary 


afterwards betrayed 
she should seem to rejoice in his punishment. The unfortu- 


overlookin 


the 


nate youth was brought to execution on the twenty-second of Fe- 
bruary, 1653. His conduct on the altar of death and degradation, 


“ 

the 
hy 
which, the outline of the queen's torm ) 
after a moment's pause, exclaiming, |, lovehest and most 
crue! princess that the world contains’- firmly and gracefully 
down before the block. A single shriek from the window announced 
the moment of execution; and the queen fell mto a swooning fit, as 
the dismembered head rolled from the gory trunk along the scaffold.” 


is marked by the most enthusiastic bravery. He rejected the aid of 
confessor; and, having first read aloud Ronsard’s celebrated 
nn on death, he turned to the chamber, through the lattice of 
ght be seen imperiectly, and 
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THE BAG OF GOLD. 


ST 


| livered? What says the bond? Not to one—not to two—but to the 


The following well-told story, by the poet Rogers, will be read | three. Let the three stand forth and claim it.’ 


with interest even by those who have seen it before. We should | 
deem it susceptible of a fine effect from the stage. 


“There lived, in the fourteenth century, near Bologna, a widow 
lady of the Lambertini family, called Madonna Lucrezia, who, in a 
revolution of the state, had known the bitterness of poverty, and had | 
even ged her bread; kneeling day after day, like a statue, at the | 
gate of the cathedral—her rosary in her left hand and her right held | 
out for charity—her long black veil concealing a face that had once 
adorned a court, and had received the homage of as many sonnets | 
as Petrarch has written on Laura. * 

“ But fortune had at last relented; a legacy from a distant relation 
had come to her relief; and she was now the mistress of a small inn 
at the foot of the Appennines, where she entertained as well as she 
could, and where those only stopped who were contented with a 
little. The house was still standing, when in my youth I passed | 
that way; though the sign of the White Cross, the Cross of the 
Hospitallers, was no longer to be seen over the door—a sign which 
she had taken, if we may believe the tradition there, in honour of a 
maternal uncle, a grand-master of that order, whose achievements 
in Palestine she would sometimes relate. A mountain stream ran 
through the garden; and at no great distance, where the road turned 
on its way to Bologna, stood a little chapel, in which a lamp was 
always burning before a picture of the Virgin—a picture of great an- 
tiquity, the work of some Greek artist. 

“Here she was dwelling, respected by all who knew her, when 
an event took place which threw her into the deepest affliction. It 
was at noon-day, in September, that three foot travellers arrived, 
and, seating themselves on a bench under her vine-trellis, were sup- 
plied with a flagon of Aleatico by a lovely girl, her only child, the 
image of her former self. The eldest spoke like a Venetian, and his 
beard was short and pointed after the fashion of Venice. In his de 
meanor he affected great courtesy, but his look inspired little con- | 
fidence; for when he smiled, which he did continually, it was with 
his lips only, not with his eyes; and they were always turned from 
yours. His companions were bluff and frank in their manner, and 
on their tongues were many a soldier's oath. In their hats they 
wore a medal, such as in that age was often distributed in war; and 
they were evidently subalterns in one of those free bands which were 
always ready to serve in any quarrel, if a service it could be called, 
where a battle was little more than a mockery; and the slain, as on 
an opera-stage, were up and fighting to-morrow. Overcome with | 
the heat, they threw aside their cloaks; and, with their gloves tucked 
under their belts, continued for some time in earnest conversation. 

“Atlength they rose to go; and the Venetian thus addressed their 
hostess :—‘ Excellent lady, may we leave under your roof, for a day 
or two, this bag of gold : 

“* Vou may,’ she replied gaily. ‘But remember, we fasten only 
with a latch. Bars and bolts we have none in our village; and, if 
we had, where would be your security ?’ 

**In your word, lady.’ 

“*But what if I died to-night? where would it be then? said she, | 
laughingly. ‘The money would go to the church; for none could | 
clam it.’ 

“*Perhaps you will favour us with an acknowledgment.’ 

* If you will write it.’ 

* An acknowledgment was written accordingly, and she signed it 
before Master Bartolo, the village physician, who had just called by 
chance to learn the news of the day; the gold to be delivered when 
applied for, but to be delivered (these were the words) not to one, 
nor to two, but to the three; words wisely introduced by those to 
whom it belonged, knowing what they knew of each other. The 
gold they had just released from a miser’s chest in Perugia; and 
they were now on a scent that promise d more. 

“They and their shadows were no sooner departed, than the Ve- 
netian returned, saying, ‘Give me leave to set my seal on the bag, 
as the others have done;’ and she placed it on a table before him 
But in that moment she was called away to receive a cavaher, who 
had just dismounted from his horse; and, when she came back, it 
was gone. The temptation had proved irresistible; and the man 
and the money had vanished together. 

“*Wretched woman that I am!’ she cried, asin an agony of grief 
she fell on her daughter's neck; ‘ what will become of us? Are we 
again to be cast out into the wide world?) Unhappy child, would 
that thou hadst never been born!’ And all day long she lamented ; 
but her tears availed her little. The others were not slow in return 
ing to claim their due; and there were no tidings of the thief; he 
had fled far away with his plunder. A process against her was in 
stantly begun in Bologna; and what defence could she make— how 
release herself from the obligation of the bond ? Wilfully or in negli- 
gence she had parted with it to one, when she should have kept it 
for all; and inevitable ruin awaited her! 

“*Go, Gianetta,’ said she to her daughter, ‘ take this weil which 
your mother has worn and wept under so often, and implore the 
counsellor “alderino to plead for us on the day of trial. He is gene 
rous, and wi! listen to the unfortunate. But, if he will not, go from 
door to door; Monaldi cannot refuse us. Make haste, my child; 
but remember the chapel as you pass by it. Nothing prospers with- 
ont a prayer. 

“Alas! she went, but in vain. These were retained against them: 
ose demanded more than they had to give; and all bade them 
despair. What was to be done? No advocate, and the c: to 
come on to-morrew! 

* Now Gianetta had a lover; and he wae a student of the law 
2 young man of great promise, Lorenzo Martelli. He had studied 
long and diligently, under that learned lawyer, Giovanni Andreas; 
who, though little of stature, was great in renown, and by his con 
temporanes was called the arch-doctor, the rabbi of doctors, the 
light of the world. Under him he had stmdied, sitting on the same 
bench with Petrarch; and also under his daughter, Novella, who 
would often lecture to the scholars when her father was otherwise 
engaged, placing herself behind a small curtain, lest her beauty 
should divert their thoughts; a precaution, in this instance at least 
unnecessary, Lorenzo having lost his heart te another. 

“To him she sin her necessity; but of what assistance can 
he be? He has just taken his place at the bar, but he has never 
spoken; and how stand up alon ractiscd and unprepared as he 
is, against an array that would alarm the most expenenced ? 

“*Were T as mighty as I am weak,’ said he, ‘my fears for you 
ke me as nothing. But I will be there, Gianetta; and 
friendless give me strength in that hour! 
Even now my heart fails me; but, come what will. while I have a 
loaf to share, vou and your mother shall never want. I will beg 
through the world for you.’ 

“The day arrives, and the court assembles. The claim is stated 
and the evidence given. And now the defence is called for—but 
none js ma not a syllable is uttered; and, after a pause and a 
consultation of some minutes, the pr are proceeding to give 

idgment, silence having been proclaimed in the court, when Lorenzo 
rises, and thus addresses them: 

_ “*Reverend signors— Young as I am, may I venture to speak be- 
fore you ? T would speak in behalf of one who has none else to help 
her; and I will not keep you long. Much has been said; much on 
t e of the obligation—and we acknowledge it in its 


the sacred na 
full force. Let it be fulfilled, and to the last letter. It is what we 
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“From that day, (for who can doubt the issue?) none were 
sought, none employed, but the subtle, the eloquent Lorenzo. 
Wealth followed fame; nor need I say how soon he sat at his 
marriage-feast, or who sat beside him.” 


HISTORY OF THE FISHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following extracts are from a very interesting work, entitled 
“Natural History of the Fishes of Massachusetts, embracing a 
practical essay on Angling, by Jerome V.C. Smith, M. D.” recently 
published in Boston, by Allen & Ticknor. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE FISHERIES. 

“Tt was an opinion of Pliny, ‘that nature’s great and wonderful 
power is more demonstrated in the sea than on the land.’ This 
power is displayed in forms of exquisite beauty, and awful grandeur 
It is exhibited on the mountain-wave and in the unexplored caverns 
of the deep. It appears, in an eminent degree, among the myriads 
of tribes which traverse the ocean, with a velocity far surpassing 
that produced by human power, equalling almost that of the tenants 
of the air. Science has not so far penctrated this field of agreeable 
research, as to induce us to suppose that we have anything like a 
complete history of the watery tribes. We have indeed new names, 
but with their increase we have not a corresponding knowledge ot 
the habits and character of the marine inhabitants. Linnwus has 
given names to upwards of four hundred species; yet it is probable 
that the recesses of the fathomless sea contain a great vanety of 
tribes never seen by man. Imagination has frequently been busy in 
tenanting these unexplored regions with unreal creations, and 





1 Super- 
stition has exercised her inventive faculties to impose a belief in their 
existence, on credulous and inexperienced minds. 

“It would afford a rich gratification to the inquiring mind, to dis- 
cover the singular adaptation to its state of existence, which is to 
be found in this class of animated nature; and to witness the order 
and beauty which here, as well as elsewhere, is stamped upon the 
works of the Almighty. 

“It is an interesting fact to us, that had it not been for the trea- 
sures of the sea, the pilgrim fathers of New-England would have 
probably perished by famine. The pious Brewster and his associates 
lived for months almost entirely upon fish, and his daily thanks 
were given, that he and his associates could * suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of the treasures hid in the sands.’ The infant 
coiony of Plymouth was nounshed into strength and power by the 
trade of fishing. It was, for a long series of years, one of the prin 
cipal sources from whence they derived sustenance for themselves, 
and articles of traffic, in exchange for which they obtained com 
modities necessary for their comfort and protection. [tis due to that 
noble race of natives, who were afterwards almost entircly swept 
from New-England by pestilence and war, here to state, that to 
them were our fathers indebted for their first knowledge of the man 
ner of taking fish, as well as of the rudiments of Indian agneculture 

* Some of the uses to which the productions of the sca may be 
applied, and which are not adverted to in the preceeding sketch, ap 
pear by the following extract, which originally appeared in the Barn 
stable Journal: 

“The cattle at Provincetown feed upon fish with apparently 
good relish as upon the best kinds of fodder tis enid that some 
cows, kept there several years, will, when grain and fish are placed 
before them at the same time, prefer the latter, eating the whole ot 
the fish before they touch the gram. Like one of old, we were rather 
incredulous on this subject, tll we had the evidence of ceular dé 
monstration. We have seen the cows at that place boldly enter th 
surf, in pursuit of the offals thrown from the fish-boats on the shore 
and when obtained, masticate and swallow every part execpt the 
hardest bones. A Provincetown cow will dissect the head of a fish 
with wonderful celenty rt of it, and 
with her teeth tears off the skin and grisly parts, anc 
ments nothing is left but the 

“The inhabitants of Provincetown are not the only people who 
feed their cattle upon fish. The nations of the Coromandel! coast 
as well as in other parts of the Fast, practise feeding their fe 
and herds with fish. The celebrated traveller, Ibn Batuta, wl 
visited Zafar, the most easterly city in Yemen, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, says that the inhabitants of that city earn 
on a great trade in horses in India, and at that period fed ther f 
and herds with fish, a practice which he says he had no where « 
observed.’ 
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AGE OF FISHE 


‘Perhaps there is no subject on which the naturalist has labor ree 
with less snecess, than in trying to ascertain the age to which fi 
attain. Admitting that an individual of any species were undisturbe 
by enemies, or unmolested by its own kindred, and quietly en ' 
a circumseribed body of water, amply supphed with approy 
food, there 1s no reason for doubting that it would live for many ecn 
turies. We know of no limits to ther longevity, ner can we su; 

’ 


pose that the internal machinery would wear itself out, so long as 


the digestive organs were properly excited 





‘But the time must ultimately arrive when death will terminate 
their existence ; though admirably constructed for an uncomimeon!y 
long life, they are not, nor can they be exempted from the operation 
of the law, which, to intelligent beings, is contemplated with the 
deepest feelings of awe and solemnity 

‘ke and carp, in artificial ponds, have been repeatedly foun 
with gold rings m their fins, and other kinds of labels, on whict 
were also found dates, that pu | conclusively, that one hundres 
years had elapsed since the inscription was made 

Gesner speaks of a pike that was known to be two hundred and 
sixty-seven veors old. It ie affirmed by some of the French writers 


that several pike are in a pond, which formerly belonged te 





duke of Orleans, father of the present king, so very aged, that theu 
or ginal complexion s completely fost; they have become of adinyy 
hi and actually ve the spectator the idea of extreme old a 

‘Cartilaginons fishes have st i greater prospect of living te an 
advaneod px ! ad of bones, as previously remarked, t] 
skeletons are elastic, having but a sma tion of earthy matter 
them As the vessels secrete but litthe oxsifie matter, they do 
become nieid, asin the land animal—tl itis in no danger ot ln 
converted imto bon indeed, we do not know why many of " 
nught not live and continue to grow for a thousand years 

It was at one time thought that the circles discoverable on tl 
ends of the vertebra of the osseous tribes, indicated the age—as the 
rings on the extremity of a log marked the years of the growth of 
the tree. These are, unfortunately, no gwdes; and we therefore 
regret that we know of no mode, at the present day, of solving a 
yroblem of the highest interest to the irious. Of the marie fishes, 


the sharks, unquestionably, reach a truly patriarchal age 


“ Exposed, as these animals must necessarily be, to the voracious 


jaws of mullions of belligerent, as well as hungry associates, it 
would seem hardly possible that they should find a safe opportunity 
for this kind of rest, however much they muy 
it. Again, being without evelids, they woul 


htatany penod require 
| 
thought, us organized to require no saspension of the powers of vo- 


I 
be regarded, at first 


solicit, what we require. But to whom is the bag of gold to be de- 


liion. Impossible as it is to speak with certainty on this point, we 
are fully persuaded that they not only require sleep, but that they 
also find safe and convenient times to enjoy that sort of repose 
Gold-fishes, in vases, repose regularly through the night, after the 
lights have been extingmshed. This is inferred from ther remain 
ing precisely in one position, six or eight hours at a time.” 


SNARKS, 


“The white shark cannot be said to be very common oa this 
coast; vessels, in approaching the land, occasionally discover one 
of these huge devourers, gently gliding through the water, in th: 
wake of the rudder. Usually the colour is a light ash, hence its 
name, though it is by no means always of that shade. On the back 
as with nearly all fishes, the skin is quite dark; the tail has three 
lobes, teeth exceedingly numerous. and the body, when fully grown 
from twenty to thirty feet long. In tropical climates, however, it 
attains its greatest siz Fossil teeth of a shark, to which family 
the one under consideration belongs, are found at Malia, measuring 
four and a half inches from the point to the base, and six inches 
from the point to the angle. All the fossil bones of the antedihivia 
races, which have been discovered, show that the primitive anima 
were of far greater magnitude than those of the present time. Per 
haps there is ne subject of deeper interest to the naturalist, than this 
cunous fact, sustained by the exhibition of entire skeletons, in th 
cabinets of this country and Europe. These prove, conclusively 
that those which preceded the present occupants of the soil wer 
truly gigantic. The perfect bones of a lizard, sixty feet m length 
the teeth, skulls and vertebra of the mastodon, as well as som 
others, will ever remain objects of wonder and astonishment. Were 
those moving mountains of flesh proportioned to the produets of th 
earth? and Wf so, and they were permitted to roam over the globe 
what physical change in the constitunon of the world rendered j 
necessary to drive entire species utterly from existence, by a sudder 
and terrible desolation ? , 

“At the pearl fisheries of South America, where whit 
numerous, visiting the mighty caverns m the rocks, the we 
so clear that a small olject may be seen at considerable distance 
the divers, fanular with the character of the monsters, in the 
deseents for the oyster, are obliged to go armed in self-defence. For 
this purpose, some carry a long sharp knife As the shark's mouth 
is placed somewhat under the head, he endeavours to get over his 











intended victim, and if he discovers no disposition in the Indian t 


move, gently settles down over him with bis horrible mouth v ’ 
extended. With the cooinéss of a philosopher, the mestent he 
enough to be reached, the diver plunges the kaife into his vita 
Another method which ts practised, is for the diver to carry wh 
with him four or five hard wood sticks, about two feet lon ity 
ened at both ends. In ea he ts Likely to be disturbed in hes are 
for the oyster, by the view of thie king of sharke. he thrusts one 


the sticks between hos jaws, as he is in the act of closing them. Th 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


‘Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As it is famed to do.”— Keats 


Tuy day of dreams is o'er, 
Therefore to earth no more, 
Poor cheated heart, with fond assurance trust! 
Its promises are vain, 
Brittle its strongest chain, 
And al! its proudest honours—gilded dust. 


Too long, alas! too long, 
Has hope’s delusive song 
Lulled thee to sleep in fancy’s ole bowers; 
Though young, ’tis time to wake— 
Up! and indignant break 
The spell that mocks at reason’s blinded powers. 


Send thy lorn spirit back 
Along life’s pilgrim track, 
And where are a of boyhood’s joyous reign ? 
Gone from thy darkling eye, 
Leaving thy future’s sky 
As lone as night without her starry train. 


Behold yon evening sky— 
Sunset’s strange alchymy 
Hath stained the clouds with Eden’s gorgeous dyes ; 
One moment pause, and lo! 
Passed is that glorious show, 
And all is dark—'tis thus with beauty’s eyes! 


And love, that in their light 
Sported with wild delight, 
Like that fair bird whose home is o'er the clouds, 
Flies ere those orbs grow dark, 
Or lingers but to mark 
How deep the gloom the broken heart that shrouds. 


And that which men call fame, 
The echo of a name— 
That fires impassioned genius to rebel 
Aguinst the doom of death— 
'Tis but a whispered breath 
Flung to the winds to perish with his knell. 


Where are the early friends, 
Whose cherished memory blends 
With all the visions of our earlier hours ? 
Some are estranged and cold, 
Some climes remote behold, 
And some repose where bloom the charnel flowers. 


And she whose every thought 
Was with all beauty fraught, 
O, where is she—the loved and lost—say where ? 
Ask not, for who may tell 
Where the freed spints dwell 
In unimagined glory ?—She is there! 


And may it yet be ours 
To meet in * blest bowers, 
Unknown to tears, save such as radiant start 
In smiles from angel eyes, 
When Joys too joyous rise 
From the pure fountains of a sinless heart ? 


Fond thought of bliss divine! 
No more will I repine, 
Though doomed with fortune’s darkest fiends to cope ; 
But with a soul elate, 
Meet every shaft of fate, 
In the calm strength of that exalted hope. 


PROTEUS. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER FIPTY-SEVEN. \| 
Summer weather in March—baths of Caracalla—beginning of the Ap- | 
pian Way—tomb of the Scipios—catacombs—chureh of San Sebas- 
tiano—young Capuchin friar—tombs of the early christian martyrs— 
chamber where the apostles worshipped—tomb of Cecilia Metella— 
the Campagna—circus of Caracalla or Romulus—temple dedicated to 
Ridicule—K eats’s grave—fountain of Egeria—the wood where Numa | 
met the nymph—holy week. 





Tue last days of March have come, clothed in sunshine and 
summer. The grass is tall in the Campagna, the fruit-trees are in 
blossom, the roses and myrtles are in full flower, the shrubs are in 
full leaf, the whole country about breathes of June. We left Rome 
this morning, on an excursion to the “ Fountain of Egeria.” A | 
more heavenly day never broke. The gigantic baths of Caracalla 
turned us aside once more, and we stopped for an hour in the | 
shade of their romantic arches, admiring the works, while we exe- 
crated the character of their ferocious builder. 

This is the beginning of the ancient Appian Way, and, a little 
farther on, sunk in the side of a hill, near the road, is the beautiful 
doric tomb of the Scipios. We alighted at the antique gate, a kind 
of portico, with seats of stone beneath, and reading the inscription, 
« Sepulchro degli Scipioni,”” mounted, by ruined steps, to the tomb 
A boy came out from the house, in the vineyard above, with can- 
dies to show us the interior, but, having no curiosity to see the 
damp cave from which the sarcophagi have been removed, (to the 
museum,) we sat down upon a bank of grass opposite the chaste 
fagade, and recalled to memory the early-learnt history of the fa- 
mily once entombed within. The edifice (for it is more like a tem- | 
ple to a river-nymph or a dryad than a tomb,) was built by an an- 
eestor of the great Scipio Africanus, and here was deposited the 
noble dust of his children. One feels, in these places, as if the ; 
improvisatore's inspiration was about him—the fancy draws, in such {| 
vivid colours, the scenes that have passed where he is standing. |! 
The bringing of the dead body of the conqueror of Africa from | 
Rome, the passing of the funeral train beneath the portico, the no- 
ble mourners, the crowd of people, the eulogy of perhaps some |) 
poet or orator, whose name has descended to us—the air seems to |) 


speak, aud the gray stones of the monument against which the | 








mourners of the Scipios have leaned, seem to have had life and 
thought, like the ashes they have sheltered. 
We drove on to the Catacombs. Here, the legend says, St. Se- 


bastian was martyred, and the modern church of San Sebastiano | 


stands over the spot. We entered the church, where we found a 
very handsome young Capuchin friar, with his brown cowl and 
the white cord about his waist, who offered to conduct us to the 
catacombs. He took three wax-lights from the sacristy, and we 
entered a side door, behind the tomb of the saint, and commenced 
a descent of a long flight of stone steps. We reached the bottom 
and found ourselves upon damp ground, following a narrow pas- 
sage, so low that I was compelled constantly to stoop, in the sides 
of which were numerous small niches of the size of a human body. 
These were the tombs of the early christian martyrs. We saw 
near a hundred of them. They were brought from Rome, the 
scene of their sufferings, and buried in these secret catacombs by 
the small church of perhaps the immediate converts of St. Paul 
and the apostles. What food for thought is here, for one who finds 
more interest in the humble traces of the personal followers of 
Christ, who knew his face and had heard his voice, to all the 
splendid ruins of the works of the persecuting emperors of his 
time! Most of the bones have been taken from their places, and 
are preserved at the museum, or enclosed in the rich sareophagi 
raised to the memory of the martyrs in the catholic churches. Of 
those that are left we saw one. The niche was closed by a thin 
slab of marble, through a crack of which the monk put his slender 
candle. We saw the skeleton as it had fallen from the flesh in de- 
cay, untouched, perhaps, since the time of Christ. 

We passed through several cross-passages, and came to a small 
chamber, excavated simply in the earth, with an earthen altar, and 
an antique marble cross above. This was the scene of the forbid- 
den worship of the early christians, and before this very cross, 
which was, perhaps, then newly selected as the emblem of their 


sive ruins of what is called the “circus of Caracalla” by some, 
and the “circus of Romulus” by others—a scarcely distinguishable 
heap of walls and marble, half buried in the earth and moss ; and 
not far off stands a beautiful ruin of a small temple dedicated (as 
some say) to Ridicule. One smiles to look at it. If the embody- 


| ing of that which is powerful, however, should make a deity, the 


dedication of a temple to ridicule is far from amiss. In our age 


| particularly, one would think, the lamp should be re-lit, and the 


reviews should repair the temple. Poor Keats sleeps in his grave 
scarce a mile from the spot, a human victim, sacrificed, not long 
ago, upon its highest altar 

Tn the same valley, almost hidden with the luxuriant ivy waving 
before the entrance, flows the lovely Fountain of Egeria, trickling 
as clear and musical into its pebbly bed as when visited by the 
enamoured successor of Romulus twenty-five centuries ago! The 
hill above leans upon the single arch of the small temple which 
ermbosoms it, and the green soft meadow spreads away from the 
floor, with the brightest verdure conceivable. We wound around 
by a half-worn path in descending the hill, and, putting aside the 
long branches of ivy, entered an antique chamber, sprinkled with 
quivering spots of sunshine, at the extremity of which, upon a kind 
of altar, lay the broken and defaced statue of the nymph. The 
fountain poured from beneath in two streams as clear as crystal. 
In the sides of the temple were six empty niches, through one of 


| which stole, from a cleft in the wall,a little stream which wandered 


| from its way. 


| transparent green, as vivid as emerald. 


faith, met the few dismayed followers of Christ, hidden from their | 


persecutors, while they breathed their forbidden prayers to their 
lately crucified master. 

We reascended to the light of day, by the rough stone steps, 
worn deep by the feet of those who, for ages, for so many different 
reasons, have passed up and down, and, taking leave of our Capu- 
chin conductor, drove on to the next object upon the road—the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella. It stands upon a slight elevation, in the 
Appian Way, a “stern round tower,” with the ivy dropping over 
its turrets and waving from the embrasures, looking more like a 
castle than a tomb. Here was buried “the wealthiest Roman's 
wife,” or, according to Corinne, his unmarried daughter. It was 
turned into a fortress by the marauding nobles of the thirteenth 
century, who sallied from this and the tomb of Adrian, plundering 
the ill-defended subjects of Pope Innocent IV. till they were taken 


| and hanged from the walls by Brancaleone, the Roman senator. 


It is built with prodigious strength. We stooped in passing under 


whole neighbourhood seems a favourite of nature. 


Flowers, pale with growing in the shade, sprang 
from the edges of the rivulet as it found its way out, the small 
creepers, dripping with moisture, hung out from between the dia- 
mond-shaped stones of the roof, the air was refreshingly cool, and 
the leafy door at the entrance, seen against the sky, looked of a 
No fancy could create a 
sweeter spot. The fountain and the inspiration it breathed into 
Childe Harold are worthy of each other.* 

Just above the fountain, on the crest of a hill, stands a thick 
grove, supposed to occupy the place of the consecrated wood, in 
which Numa met the nymph. It is dark with shadow, and full of 
birds, and might afford a fitting retreat for meditation to another 
king and law-giver. The fields about it are so thickly studded 
with flowers, that you cannot step without crushing them, and the 
The rich 
banker, Torlonia, has bought this and several other classic spots 
about Rome—possessions for which he is more to be envied than 
for his purchased dukedom. 

All the travelling world assembles at Rome for the ceremonies 
of the holy week. Naples, Florence and Pisa send their hun- 


| dreds of annual visitors, and the hotels and palaces are crowded 


the low archway, and emerged into the round chamber within, a | 


lofty room, open to the sky, in the circular wall of which there is a 
niche for a single body. Nothing could exceed the delicacy and 
fancy with which Childe Harold muses on this spot, and, feeling 
that his speculations must quite supersede our own, we seated our- 
and read the following lines 


selves upon “ the ivied stone,’ 


* There is a stern round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 

Such as an army's baffled strength delays, 

Standing with half its battlement alone 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ;— 

What was this tower of strength ’ within its cave 
What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid ’—A woman's grave 


* But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
‘Tomb'd in a palace’ Was she chaste and fair’ 
Worthy a king’s—or more —a Roman's bed ’ 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ’ 
What dauvhter of her beauties was the heir? 
How lived—how loved—how died she’ Was she not 
So honour'd—and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot? 


“ Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others’? Such have been, 
Even in the olden time, Rome's annals say 
Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 
Or the light of Egypt's graceful queen, 
Profuse of joy—or ‘gainst it did she war, 
Inveterate in virtue ? did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs ’—for such the affections are. 


“Perchance she died in youth: it may be, bow'd 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust, a cloud 

Might gather o'er her beauty, and a gloom 

In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 

Heaven gives its favourites —early death ; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her and illume 

With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red 
* Perchance she died in age—surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, children—with the silver gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome. But whither would conjecture stray? 
Thus much alone we know—Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman's wife: behold his love or pride '” 


The lofty turrets command a wide view of the Campagna, the 
long aqueducts stretching past at a short distance, and forming a 
chain of noble arches from Rome to the mountains of Albano. 
Cole's picture of the Roman Campagna, as seen from one of these 
elevations, is, I think, one of the finest landscapes ever painted. 
Just below the tomb of Metella, in a flat valley, lie the exten- 


| easier 


with strangers of every nation and rank. It would be difficult to 
imagine a gayer or busier place than this usually sombre city has 
become within a few days. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


MEMNON, OR HUMAN WISDOM. 


In ancient times, Memnon conceived the project of being per- 
fectly wise. There are few men into whose brains this madness 
has not occasionally entered. Memnon thought to himself, that 
“to be perfectly wise, and consequently happy, we have only to 
refrain from yielding to the passions; and certainly nothing is 
In the first place, I must never fall in love with a woman ; 
for, on beholding a beauty, I shall say to myself, ‘those cheeks 
will one day be wrinkled, those bright eyes will grow dim, and 
that beautiful hair will be gone.’ I have only, therefore, to look 





| on her now with the same eyes with which I shall then behold her, 


and there is no fear that her head will ever turn mine. Secondly, 
I shall always keep sober ; vain will be the temptations of delicious 
wines I shall present to myself the consequences of excess— 
sickness and remorse. I shall eat merely to satisfy the demands 
of hunger. My health will always be good and my ideas clear. 


ft All this is so easy, that in fact there is no merit in accomplishing 








** Everia! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
Asthine ideal breast, whate’er thou art 
Or wert—a young Aurora of the air, 
The nimpholepsy of some fond despair ; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there, 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 


« The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margins now no more erase 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o'er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 


* Fantastically tangled; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze ina fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of a violet’s deep blue eyes 
Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems colour'd by its skies. 


** Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover. 
Egeria! thy all-heavenly bosom beating 
For the fair footsteps of thy mortal lover, 
The purple midnight veil'd that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ” 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamoured goddess, and the cell 

Haunted by holy love—the earliest oracle!" 
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it. Then,” said Memnon, “I must think a little about my 
worldly goods. My desires are moderate. My property is safely 
lodged in the hands of the receiver-general of the finances of 
Nineveh. I have enough for independence. I shall never be 
under the cruel necessity of paying court to any man. I shall envy 
no one, and shall not be conspicuous enough to excite the jealousy 
of others. I have friends, and shall keep them ; for they will have 
no subject of dispute with me. I shall never be out of humour with 
them, nor they with me.” 

Having thus arranged his little plans, Memnon looked out of the 
window. He observed two females walking under the plantain 
trees, near his house. One of them was old, and the other young 
and pretty, though seemingly plunged in grief. She wept, and her 
deep grief made her doubly interesting. Our sage was moved, not 
by the beauty of the woman—for he had too much confidence in his 
new resolutions to indulge in such a weakness—but by her deep 
affliction. He descended, and accosted the young Ninevite, intend- 
ing to console her with his wisdom. The beautiful girl related to 
him, in the most simple and artless manner, the wrongs she had 
suffered at the hands of an old uncle. She recounted the arts he 
had practised to obtain possession of her property ; and she ex- 
plained, without reserve, all her apprehensions from his tyranny. 
“You appear,” said she, “to be aman of such excellent judgment, 
that if you will have the kindness to come to my house and ex- 
amine my affairs, I feel sure that you will be able to extricate me 
from the cruel and embarrassing dilemma in which I have been 
placed.” 

Memnon did not hesitate to follow her, as he felt anxious to enter 
into a particular examination of her situation, and to give her his 
best and wisest counsel. 

The lady conducted him to her house, led him into a perfumed 
chamber, handed him to a sofa, and seated herself opposite to him. 
In speaking to him, her downcast eyes were suffused with tears ; 
and if she happened to raise them, they were sure to encounter 
Memnon’s. Her language was marked by a softness, which in- 
creased as their mutual glances met. Memnon took a great interest 
in her affairs, and he began to feel the most lively desire to confer 
a kindness on one so fascinating and so unhappy. 

While they were in this situation, the uncle came in. 
armed from head to foot, and he commenced his conversation by 
threatening to kill Memnon and his niece on the spot. After some 
entreaty, he released and promised to forgive them, if Memnon 
would advance a large sum of money. Memunon gave him all he 
had, and he felt happy enough in getting out of the scrape upon 
such conditions. 

Memnon returned to his house in shame and despair. He found 
a note from one of his most intimate friends, inviting him to dinner 
“If I remain at home,” considered he, ‘my mind will be too much 
engrossed with my sad adventure; I had better go and make a 
frugal repast with my friends. I shall forget, in the pleasure of 
their society, the follies of the morning.” 

He went to the appointed place. His friends observed his de- 
jection, and at their request he drank a little wine to dissipate his 
grief. A little wine, taken moderately, is a balm both for mind 
and body. Thus Memnon satisfied his conscience, and he continued 
sipping until the liquor overpowered his reason. After the meal, 
play was proposed. He joined in the amusement, and lost all the 
money he had about him, and four times as much more, for which 
he gave his word of honour. A dispute arose, the parties became 
warm, and one of Memnon’s companions threw a glass at his head, 
and put out one of his eyes. The sage was in this state carried 
home. 

When his senses were restored, he sent his servant to the offi- 
cer before mentioned, who had his estate, for funds. He was told 
that the functionary had become a poor man, ruining thereby a 
hundred families. Memnon proceeded, in a rage, to the court, 
with a plaster over his eye, to demand justice of the king. He 
kissed the ground three times, and told his story. His gracious 
majesty received it very favourably, and ordering him to relate it 
to one of his satraps, took no further notice of him 

The satrap said to him haughtily and with a bitter smile, “ You 
are indeed an insolent fellow, to address the king instead of me; 
and it is really a pretty piece of business to demand justice against 
an honest man, whom I honour with my confidence, and who is the 
nephew of the chamber-maid of my mistress. Abandon this matter, 
my friend, if you wish to preserve your remaining eye.” 

Thus Memnon, having in the morning made a vow against love, 
the seductions of the table, gambling, quarrels, and, above all, the 
courting the great, had, before night, been deceived and robbed by 
a beautiful woman, had been inebriated, lost his money at play, had 
been engaged in a quarrel, deprived of an eye, and was a bafiled 


He was 


suitor to power 

On returning home, he found the officers of justice stripping it of 
its furniture, for the benefit of his creditors. He laid down under 
aplantain tree, and the first object he beheld was his beautiful 
female friend, walking with her dear uncle. They looked upon 
Memnon, and burst into a loud laugh. Night came. Memnon lay 
upon some straw in front of his former residence. A fever seized 
him, and in a delirium he imagined a celestial appeared to him. 

** Who art thou ?” said Memnon. 

“The good genius of thy family,” he answered 

“Then give me back my health, my wealth, my wisdom.” And 
then he told him how in one day he had lost them all. 

“ These are adventures that never occur in the world which we 
inhabit,” replied the spirit. 

“And what world do you inhabit?” inquired the afflicted man. 
“Have you no female sharpers who deceive a poor man, no very 
particular friends who win his money, no satraps who mock while 
they refuse justice ?” 


“No,” said the guardian angel, “nothing of all that. We are 
never deceived by women, because we have none. We never suf- 
fer repletion from meat or wine, because we never eat. We have 


| no treasurers, because we have neither gold nor silver ; and satraps 


never do us injustice, because we are all equal.” 
Memnon then said to him, ‘“* How do you pass your time '” 
‘In watching,” was the answer, “over the other globes that are 


| entrusted to us, and I have now come to console you.” 


“Alas!” ejaculated the unhappy man, “ why did you not come 
last night, to prevent me from committing so many foolish acts '” 

“ Because,” added the immortal visitant, ‘1 was near your bro- | 
ther, who is more to be pitied than you. The king of the Indies 
has deprived him of both his eyes, for a small indiscretion, and he 
is now in a dungeon and in irons.” 

“Tt is really a fine matter,” continued Memnon, “ to have a su- 
pernatural power protecting one’s family, and of two brothers in it, 
one is notwithsianding deprived of an eye, and the other of both— 
one sleeps on straw, and the other in prison.” 

“ Your lot will change,” replied the other. “It is true, you will 
always be a one-eyed man, but you will be happy enough, provided 
you never entertain the foolish project of being perfectly wise.” 

“Ts it then a thing impossible to be attained 2” sighed Memnon. 

“As impossible,” replied the instructor of mortals, “as to be 
perfectly skilful, strong, powerful or happy.” 

The sick man then experienced a return of sense, and resolved, 
if he should be restored to health, to do the best he could in all 
things, and, by a rational vigilance over his inclinations to folly, aim 
at a gradual improvement in all his habits and propensities 


' 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST—JOHN NEAL, 
NUMBER ONE. 
To the editors of the New-York Mirror 

I propose to introduce you and the readers of the Mirror, and 
of course the American public, (for I have seen your sheet on the 
centre-table from Washington to New-Orleans, and thence to the 
Passamaquoddy,) to a man in the east, a genuine yankee; in that 
land fertile in oddities, notions, plans and projects ; and wherewithal 
redundant in strength, hardihood, noble daring, and ability. Were 
I called upon to portray New-England in miniature, and to speak 
in a single person the character of a race, with all their faults and 
their virtues, peculiar every where, daring and confident in every 
thing, ready and skilful, from the counter and the ship, to the bar 
and the pulpit, from the rocky islands of Maine, and the banks of 
Newfoundland, to the sands of the Carolinas and Louisiana, or even 
the far-off illimitable west, I know not how I could do it better than 
in the sketch I am about to give you of a man of the east 

Some take one way to reputation, somesanother; some alight 
like the eagle on the storm-crag, and some creep and crawl there 
Some dare and fight the public, and force a name from the reluctant 


| and some glide gracefully along, with kind compliments, handsome 


' the world, I want the inspiration of unarranged thoughts, that leap 


bows, and pretty sayings, and coax the public into a plaudit or an 
“To Pean.” All ways have their advantages and disadvantages 
One is scragged, fearful, clift-like, as over the untouched tops of 
our own Alleghanies ; but there, spirit-stirring, imperial, above the 
clouds, as with tempest, mist and storm—the other, as in our 
vallies and our prairies, smooth, delightful, exhilarating, amid fields 
of clover, or unbounded prospects of nature's wonder-works. Or, 
one is on the Mississippi, with its whirls and eddies, thick, turbid, 
and gold-coloured ; and the other over the calm and placid Ohio, 
on its clear and silver current, amid its ranges of hills and joyous 
scenery. For myself, if I were gifted for such a destiny, I should 
prefer the latter, because it is safer, easier, happier. Give me the 
Ohio to sail over, less terrible and magnificent though it may be— 
and take “the father of waters,” with its Charybdis-current, its 
snags and its sawyers 

Now then after this preliminary, let me make you acquainted 
with John Neal, Esq. of Portland, Maine, a man not unknown to 
fame—not unknown in the story of American literature—over the 
ocean, or this side of it;—but a man whom it has been too cus- 
tomary to abuse, because the public are ignorant of him and his 
merits, though he has gained a name in spite of the American press, 
and has won tributes from foreign pens, when his own countrymen 
have spoken but feebly and fearfully. Not that his countrymen are 
ungenerous—but because he has dared them, lectured them, defied 
them, and never cajoled them; and because he has been impru- 
dent, rash, and reckless; and has obeyed the impulses of a way- 
ward spirit, rather than reason, prudence, policy and fact, that 
ever-active deity which turns all things to good, and makes sun- 
shine or sees sunshine even in the thick fog. And here, before | 
go farther, let me beg of you to pardon these long-winded sentences 
and desultory sketches. I cannot write like a book, and heaven 
preserve me from the man or woman who talks like one—for I talk 
in my closet with volumes spiritless and motiunless, till I am wearied 
to death with print, leather and paper; and when I go forth into 


sparkling from the soul—I want to share in its smiles, its beauties 
and prettinesses. I quaff free-and-easy conversation as the bon 
rivant quaffs his champaign or couleur de rose. Away from me with | 
your sherry and madeira, your hock and moselle—the prose of a |} 
dinner-table—and give me the bright champaign, the poetry of a || 
feast, that bubbles and dances to the brim of the glass. 

I was but a college-boy when I first became acquainted with I 


| Mr. Neal as a writer; and late at night I used to read his “ Er- 


rata,” not the best nor the worst of his novels, with an intense and 


| thrilling interest, and feel strange thoughts as I was wrought upon 


by his wild but ungovernable imagination. He was the hero of our 


circle. We laughed at his oddities, abused his faults, and smiled 
over his vanity; but yet his words went to our hearts, and swayed 
and moulded the impulses of many of ss. When I had pocketed 
my sheepskin, which decked me as an “ A. B.,” and of course felt 
all the pride of a young man, flush with the honours of a college, 
I resolved to become acquainted with our hero—started for Port- 
land, and planted myself in his office 

Mr. Neal had been back from Europe some six or eight months, 
and had established “The Yankee,” an odd newspaper, then racy, 
lively, and flourishing, which every body was reading, and of which 
every body was speaking—a newspaper that meddled with every 
thing, gossiped in every thing from church to state, from the tallest 
tome, no matter how thick, down to the smallest affairs, of tokens and 
souvenirs and lady-actress's feet—of poets and dogs, of pamtings 
and side-walks, of Bentham and Jeffrey, and sleigh-rides and husk- 
ings, of politics and religion, and “courting” and * blackber- 
In short, the newspaper was one of the strangest ones 
Men, women and children there thought ou? aloud, 


rving.” 
ever heard of 
and I could put my finger on many a name of the yorng men, and 
old men, too, of New-England, not unknown now, who there felt 
so free in speaking as to gain that self-confidence which has help- 
ed, and will help them through life. This paper was, however, a 
thousand miles too far “down East,” to make a grand impression, 
and what was more, to make much money. It was like throwing 4 
great rock off the shores of Lake Superior to agitate the whole 
surface, instead of throwing it into the centre 

But it did flourish, until it changed form and title, and place of 
publication; thus living a silk-worm life, from the crysalis to the 
butterfly state, making more noise than any other paper ever made 
in this country in so short a time, weaving often a splendid and at 
times a brilliant web, and after fluttering awhile, dying at last, be- 
cause it was a magazine and not a newspaper 

When I first went into Neal's office, my attention was attracted 
by a man about five feet, eight or nine inches high, with a fine head, 
hght-coloured silky hair, robust, athletic, iron-built; in short, the 
man to make a statue of, every lamb was so well developed, and 
there was so much of manhood in the whole figure. He was in a 
strange-shaped jacket, with a vest after his own form and fashicn, 
for he has all things made according to his notions, dictating to 
tailors, furniture-makers, house-builders, book-binders, cooks and 
milliners also, and playing the divine and the physician. He was 
over careful and very neat in his person, but not a fop nor a dandy, 
for they follow fashions, and he sets all Neal was 
then alternately talking with a lot of men who were boxing and 
fencing-master too, 


ait defiance 


fencing, for he was a boxing-master, and 
and as the printer's devil came in, crying “ copy, more copy,” he 
would race with a huge swan’s quill, full gallop, over sheets of paper 
as with a steam-pen, and off went one page, and off went another, 
and then a lesson in boxing, the thump of glove to glove, then the 
mask, and the stamp of the sandal, and the ringing of the foils 

* What a fellow for an editor,” thought 1. “ What sort of an article 
can spring from such a fire-like pen. coursing at that rate amid such 
music '"’ I read the article in print next morning, and it was one of 
where he 


the best essays in the English language, on “ women,” 
calls “ men the realities,” and women, * the poetry of this world,” 


and “‘women the fruitage and flowers 


” 


“men the trees,” 

T had said that Neal had but lately returned from England, where, 
caressed by Bentham, and Mill the father, and Mill the son, and 
Cartwright, and other reformers; and noticed by Blackwood, 
Stratford Canning and many other eminent Englhshmen, as a young 
American of extraordinary promise, he had his head filled with 
plans and projects of all sorts; his genius had broken loose. The 
wild eagle had alighted again on his own peak, after spreading hie 
wings in a foreign land, and creating a sensation among the great 
ones there Of course there was no cropping his wings or talons 
fluttering. In his novels he had 
Ile had been accused with 
shameful injustice of abusing his country in Blackwood, the West 
minster, the London, and other mayazines. Hence, parties were 
formed in the United States from the moment he landed ; and in 


his own town, men took eides, but more were against him than 


here, hence, there was a strange 


been unprudent, and had made enemies 


for him 

Neal was not the man to brook abuse, or to parry or appease it 
He planted himself in his own town, daring all rebuke, and storm. 
ing all Opposition Hhis proud and sensitive spirit was fretted 
and exasperated. He determmed to force men to be his friends, 
to defy all undeserved censure, to win a reputation in his own 
He began in Portland, “The Yankee,” as I have be- 
He opened an office as counsellor at law, and was 
He established 
a gymnasium, and the whole town was engaged in that. The arte 
In short, he undertook 


birth-place 
fore siated 


ardent, industrious and successful in his profession 


of pugilism and fencing were not forgotten 
to reform the English grammar, pronunciation and punctuation, and 
the newspaper press, and books, and the style in which they are 
written, conversation, manners and customs; im fact, every thing ; 
ull he became hereabout in society, what his great prototype Jeremy 
Bentham was in law tomes and panopticons, and sundry other in- 
comprehensible things. Though the world smiled, yet, as Bentham 


| now has his Broughams, even so Ac had, in a smaller sphere, mon 


whom he was fashioning and forming 
Mr. Neal showed me his law library, which i# certainly one of 
the best I have seen in the United States, and what is more, the 


earnings of his own pen, as an author. ‘Think of that, as an author ! 


| He has also as fine a private hbrary as there is in this country, 


with books in quite all of the modern languages, nearly all of which 
he reads with ease, and many of which he speaks with fluency. I 
introduce the fact of the library, to say that even this is characteristic 
of the man peculiar in every thing, for his books are all bound ac- 
cording to his own direction, all regularly labelled and margined, se 
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that any one might know that they were the property of the odd } 
owner, if he were to pick them up in the street. About this time, | 
Mr. Neal took it into his head to fall in love and marry, as most 
men will in the course of time. Now we saw the man again. The | 
furniture of his house was all of his own direction; from the garret | 
to the cellar, from the sofa to the looking-glass, from the napkin- | 
ring to the butter-knife, all was elegant, magnificent, even rich and 
in the best possible taste. Experiments in cooking succeeded ; 
thus we had the editor and cook, the reformer and cabinet direc- 
tor, the poet and pugilist, the lawyer and housekeeper, all in one and 
the same person. I mention all these as the peculiarities of an 
extraordinary man. 

Soon I met Mr. Neal in society, at parties, and in the social cir- 
«cle, and there he was the same peculiar man, talking as no other man 
can or does talk, all alive with head, hands and arms, jovial, hap- 
py, full of fon and frolic, all vivacity and anecdote, now declaiming 
like a torrent, if a torrent can declaim—throwing off poetry in prose, 
from an inexhaustible imagination, or cracking jokes, or making 
puns, and Lon mots, or sparkling with wit as the ocean at night, 
In truth, he was a very cataract of 


phosphoretic and agitated 
Many men talk 


words, alluring all eyes, and astonishing all ears 
and declaim, but none talk as he talks, no matter to him what topic 
of his mind is such, that he leaps from 
one to another with more He has read 
much, and I may well say a little of every thing. His life has 
thrown him into all sorts of society, from the yankee backwoods- 
man, to the noble lord’s table, and he has been almost every thing. 
as I will show by-and-by: painter and pedagogue, novelist and 
writing-master, clerk and merchant, historian and poet, lawyer and 
editor, a most voluminous writer at home, an author abroad, and a 
prolific correspondent of the chief monthlies in England; and, 


is introduced. The spring 


than French versatility 


though now not forty years of age, he has probably written more 
than any other American, and earned more with his pen than any 
other, Cooper and Irving excepted, ali the time passing through a 


a 





dog began barking, which brought the owner of the mansion to 
the door. 

“Who is there?” said he. 

‘A friend, who has lost his way, and in search of a place of shel- 
ter,”’ was the answer. 

“Come in, sir,” added the first speaker, ‘‘and whatever my 
house will afford, you shall have with welcome.” 

“T must first provide for the weary companion of my journey,” 
remarked the other. 

But the former undertook the task, and after conducting the new- 
comer into a room where his wife was seated, he led the horse to 
a well-stored barn, and there provided for him most bountifully. 
On rejoining the traveller, he observed, ‘That is a noble animal of 
yours, sir.”” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, ‘and I am sorry that I was obliged to 
misuse him so, as to make it necessary to give you much trouble 
with the care of him; but I have yet to thank you for your kind- 


ness to both of us.” 


therefore am entitled to no thanks. But Susan,” added he, turning 
to the hostess, with a half-reproachful look, “why have you not 
given the gentleman something to eat !”’ 

Fear had prevented the good woman from exercising her well- 
known benevolence ; for a robbery had been committed, by a law- 
less band of depredators, but a few days before, in that neighbour- 
hood, and as report stated that the ruffians were all well dressed, 
her imagination suggested that this man might be one of them. 

At her husband’ 
pairing her error, by preparing a plentiful repast. During the meal, 
As soon 


g 
s remonstrance, she now readily engaged in re- 
there was much interesting conversation among the three. 
as the worthy countryman perceived that his guest had satisfied his 
appetite, he informed him, that it was now the hour at which the 
family usually performed their evening devotions, inviting him at the 
same time tobe present. The invitation was accepted in these words 





life of extraordinary vicissitude, labour and adventure ; so that his 
simple biography is a romance | 
Mr. Neal has faults, eminent faults, they are—I will speak of | 
them by-and-by—but he has magnificent virtues, also. He is dar- 
ing, over-daring, self-confident, over-enthusiastic for the times, | 
over-ambitious for originality, novelty and startling thoughts, and || 
he gives vent to all the fermentation of a brilliant intellect. But | 
his faults are those of all men of genius, more apparent in him, 
it may be, than in others, because he has not been formed in the | 
schools, and rubbed and polished by early attrition m those mstitu- 


has all the extravagance and excitability of minds that break loose 


tions, where an over-shooting intellect is kept within palings 


from the common orbit, and are then goaded by persecution—me- 
teoric, but splendid; dangerous, but exhilarating ; flashing and wan- | 
dering, hitherward and thitherward over the whole galaxy of learn- 
ing, but often emitting some sparks of celestial fire, as from a bright 
star in the uppermost sky. Think me not extravagant Thave | 
had opportunities to compare men of all classes in our country, and 
to weigh and guage their faculties Tam one of those cool-pen 
gentry that measure what they say, and never run wild in hazardous 
eulogium—and when you have heard more and more from me, you | 


will believe what I say R— 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON, 
Messrs. Eprrors—As any mention of the most trifling cireum- 
stances in the life of this great man is received by the world with 
avidity, perhaps your readers will be pleased with the following 


One pleasant evening in the month of June, in the year 17—, a 
man was observed entering the borders of a wood, near the Hudson 
river, his appearance that of a person above the common rank. || 
The inhabitants of a country village would have dignified him with 
the title of 'squire, and from his manner, have pronounced him proud ; 
but those more accustomed to society, would imtorm you, there was 
something like a military air about him. His horse panted as if it 
had been hard pushed for some miles, yet from the owner's frequent | 
stops to caress the patient animal, he could not be charged with 
want of humanity; but seemed to be actuated by some urgent 
The rider's forsaking a good road for the by-path lead- 
the ol 


necessity 


woods, indicated a desire to avoid gaze 


He had not left the house where he inqwred the 


ing through the 
other travellers 
direction of the above-mentioned path more than two hours, before 
the quietude of the place was broken by the notse of distant thun- 
der. He was soon after obliged to dismount, travelling becoming 
dangerous, as darkness concealed surrounding objects, exce 
the lightning’s terrific fash afforded a momentary view of his situ- 
\ peal, louder and of longer duration than any of the pre 


j twhen 


ation 
ceding, which now burst over his head, seeming as uf it would rend 


the woods asunder, was quickly followed by a heavy fall of raim, 





which pene trated the clothing of the stranger ere he could obtain 
the shelter of a large oak which stood at a little distance 
Almes exhaus ed with the labours of the dav, he was about 


making such disposition of the saddle and his own coat, as would 





miort circumstances 


enable him to pass the night with what 


would admit, when he eepied a light glimmering through the trees 
Animated with the hope of better lodgings, he determined to pro 
ceed. ‘The way, which was somewhat steep, became attended with 
more obstacles the farther he advanced ; the soil being composed 
of clay, which the rain had rendered so soft that his feet slipped at | 
every step. By the utmost perseverance, this ditficuity was finally 
overcome without any accident, and he had the pleasure of iinding | 
himself in front of a decent looking farm-house. The watch- 


jadd to them, by requesting your assistance in 


} ment, he 


“Tt would afford me the greatest pleasure to commune with my 
heavenly Preserver, after the events of the day; such exercises 
prepare us for the repose which we seek in sleep.” 

The host now reached his Bible from the shelf, and after reading 
a chapter and singing, concluded the whole with a fervent prayer ; 
then lighting a pine-knot, conducted the person he had entertained 
to his chamber, wished him a good night's rest, and retired to the 


adjoining apartment 


* John,” whispered the woman, “ that is a good gentleman, and 
not one of the highwaymen, as I supposed.” 

* Yes, Susan,” said he, “I like hun better for thinking of his 
God, than for all his kind inquiries after our welfare. I wish our 
Peter had been home from the army, if it was only to hear this good 
man talk; I am sure Washington himself could not say more for 
his country, nor give a better history of the hardships endured by 
our brave soldiers.” 


«Who knows now,” inquired the wife, “but it may be he himself, 


j after all, my dear, for they do say, he travels just so, all alone, 


yee 


Ilark ! 


‘The sound of a voice came from the chamber of their guest, who 


sometimes what's that 


Was how enga 


ged in his private religious worship. After thanking the 
Creator for lis many mercies, and askinga blessing on the inhabitants 
of the house, he continued, “and now, Almighty Father, if it is 
thy holy will, that we shall obtain a place and a name among the 
nations of the earth, grant that we may be enabled to show our 
gratitude for thy goodness, by our endeavours to fear and obey 
thee. Bless us with wisdom in our councils, success in battle, and 


let all our victories be tempered with humanity Endow also 


our enemies with enlightened minds, that they may become sensi- 
ble of their injustice, and willing to restore our liberty and peace 
Grant the petition of thy servant, for the sake of him whom thou 
called thy beloved son; nevertheless, nut my will, but thine 
Amen.” 


The next morniz 


hast 


ve done 
uz, the traveller, d 


tions to breakfast with his host, d 


“ita 





eclining the pressing sol 





rhim 





eclared it was necessary { 
to cross the river immediately ; at the same time offering a part of 


his purse, as a compensation for the attention he had received, 


| which was refused 


* Well, sir,” concluded he, “since you will not permit me to 


recompense you for your trouble, it 1s but just that I should inform 


you on whom you have conferred so many obligations, and also 
crossing the river 
I had been out yesterday endeavouring to obtain some information 
respecting our enemy, and, beimg alone, ventured too far from the 


camp; on my return I was surprised by a foragimg party, and only 


escape d by my knowledge of the roads and the fleetness ol my 
horse My name ts George Washington.” 
Surprise kept the lstener silent for a moment, then, after un- 


fully repeating the invitation to partake of some refresh- 


success 


hastened to call two negroes, with whose assistance he 


placed the horse on a small raft of timber that was lving im the 


river, near the door, and soon conveyed the general to the Opposite 


side, where he left 


lum to pursue his way to the camp, wis 
On his 





1 safe and prosperous journey return to the house, he 
found that, while he was engaged in making preparations for con- 
veying the horse across the river, his ilustrious visitor had per- 


suaded his wife to accept a token of remembrance, which the family 
are proud of exhibiting to thus day 


The above is only one of the many hazards encountered by this 
truly great patriot for the purpose of transmitting 


to posterity the 


treasures we now enjoy. Let us acknowledge the benefits received, 
by our endeavours to preserve them in their purity ; and by keep- 


img in remembrance the Great Source whence these blessings 


flow, may we be enabled to render our names worthy of being 
enrolled with that of the father of his country. Hh 





|| the Bronx into this city.’ 


**T did no more than my duty, sir,’ said the entertainer, “and 








PURE WATER FOR THE CITY. 


| Among the many topics before the public, perhaps none may 
|| claim more consideration than the subject of a supply of water for 
| beverage, cooking, and the extinguishing of conflagrations. 
| Tt was perceived by our citizens, many years ago, that the quality 
| of the indispensable article we are treating of, began to deteriorate. 
|| At the request of the common council, William Weston, Esq. made 
a report, in 1799, “on the practicability of introducing the water of 
He therein mentioned that the principal 
object of that undertaking was for “cleansing and cooling the 
streets.” He calls attention to one important fact, that all the rain, 
except what falls upon “ public squares, gardens, and other unpaved 
surfaces, must be discharged by means of the channels of the dif- 
ferent streets, into the adjacent rivers.”’ And, in a document pro- 
cured by the same authorities from the Lyceum of Natural History, 
in 1831, the production of the concentrated intelligence and expe- 
rience of many gentlemen, celebrated for their attainments in sci- 
ence and literature, there are the following remarks :—* The sand- 
bed of this island (the county of New-York) may be regarded as a 
filter, or sponge, which, under ordinary circumstances, is filled with 
fresh water from the atmosphere. If this spongy mass was itself 
originally free from any mineral impregnations, and its surface al- 
ways open, the water would of course remain pure for any definite 
period ; when this filter itself contains any foreign ingredients, and 
the free transmission uf pure water is prevented, its quality must be 


impaired. From actual data, the obstacles to the transmission of 
water from the surface of dwellings and pavements, are estimated 
to carry off to the river nearly one half of the water from the at- 
In the neighbourhood of large open squares, it is con- 


stantly observed that the well 


mosphere 
$ are more pure.” 

Thus, without expending millions of dollars to bring mountain 
streams hither, our worthy municipal guardians need only refrain 
from shutting out the drops which come pure from the clouds, by 
leaving many spots uncovered with stone, and permit them to sink 
quietly into the ground, instead of carefully and at much expense 
and labour conducting such invaluable treasures safely to the bottom 
of the sea. But there would be too much simplicity in such a me- 
thod of proceeding for this age, too little cost, not mind enough in 
the affair, a sparing of toil, no enterprise, nothing but a childlike 
submission to the spontaneous bounty of nature. There must be 
deep thinking, theories and surveys, publications and analyses, 
taxes and turtle feasts, loans and legislation, and lead pipes and 
educts, not only to bring Westchester rain to our doors, but 





also——to carry off our own ! 

The matter is now fairly in the train of full development, for 
there is quite a general excitement about it. Some have even con- 
jectured that there is a stream, deep in the rocky foundation which 
supports this metropolis, flowing from the higher lands of the 
north, and application has been made to the city government to 
Nevertheless, we are not only 


encourage an experimental test 
too wise to take the riches which are showered upon our heads, 
but also scorn to avail ourselves of those which he in hidden mag- 
nificence beneath our very feet. Be it so; and we remark, as did 
the Turkish envoy to this part of the world, that nothing gets along 
here without a flourish—* Verily,” exclaimed he, in admiration of 


us in this country, ‘all affatrs are carried on upon a grand scale !” 





NOTICES OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
THE NEW-YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Nortuine evinces more the rapid growth of our city, than the 





establishment of this institution—the increase of inhabitants req 
on 
The 


upils, will soon be 





ring such 2n aid to the scientific efforts of Columbia colle ge 
labours of the professors, and studies of the p 
transferred from their present confined location, and pursued in 
their own magnificent halls, which are now fast msing into a show 
The towers at each side of the proposed 
The three fronts of 


of their future splendour 
building will doubtless have a very fine effect 
white ma », on Washington-square, Waverley-place and Wash- 


ington-place, will render the edifice very conspicuous, and be t 





ughiy 


ornamental. It is but a short time since that the corner-stone was 


laid: and, on that occasion, it was gratifying to the citizens to se 
the principals of various public literary bodies, mingling among the 


friends of the new one, and assisting them in the performance of 


the ceremonies. The rise, progress, present state and future pros- 


pects of the New-York University were ably set forth by its chan- 


cellor, the Rev. Dr. Matthews. The plan originated from a cor- 
versation in a private parlour When it was next suggested to 
some persons not then present, it received their unite d approbation, 
ind soon was cherished, as practicable and necessary, by a discern- 


ing public » commence the 


amount was subscribed t 


A sufficient 


iwment of instructors, and enable its founders to rear an edifice 


ts involve« 














su ble to the d great objects and interes 
When we, as citizens, consider the place which 1s destined to be 
the scene of its operations, so far toward the sub irbs, It Is a souree 
of congratulation to each other, that a great impetus Is thus to be 
given to the more general distribution of buildings devoted to other 
branches of the metropolis’s concerns, as well as letters, viz_, com- 
ree and law A seat of learning attracts to itself the frequent 
communication of many intluential portions of society, and thus 
rts to the neighbourhood a moral importance, thereby forming 
the first step to a great change in the ideas of the people relative to 
where should be situated any public structure, as central to those 


persons who are required to visit it freque ntly. It is not fittmg to 
confine business longer to a corner of this growing capital; but, in 
contemplating future erections, regard must be had to the present 
ation 


wide extension of popul 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1833. 
sion, at different periods, to touch upon this subject, we shall not 
apologize for reverting to it again. We believe no people in the 
world have more real politeness at heart, than the Americans. Ifa 
lady actually be in danger, she will find a ready protector in every gen- 
tleman, who would, probably, think nothing of leaping after her into 
a river, rescuing her from a burning house, or arresting the speed of 
a horse running away with her. There are many of the lighter shades 
of good breeding in which, we make bold to say, we are very defi- 
cient. We do not now allude to that system of ordinary civilities, 
kindness and etiquette which exists between people acquainted with 
each other. There is no great want of that. Gentlemen are well- 
behaved to those ladies whom they have the pleasure of knowing, 
and although, peradventure, they will, at times, remain in a room 
in their presence with their hats on, or swing their legs around on 
a sofa, or suffer themselves to disregard the thousand little graces, 


delicate attentions, and evidences of respect, of which a man of | 


highly polished manners never loses sight; yet they will not against 
their own friends exert physical superiority to secure to their own 
exclusive use what others wish at least to share. Now, our charge 
against the great mass of well-dressed males, who every summer 
flock in countless numbers on board steamboats, into stages, and 
into hotels, watering-places, &c., is, that to the females with whom 
they happen to be unacquainted, they show no proper courtesy— 
of them they take no care—seeming to forget the gentleness and 
complaisance due to the sex, they stare them out of countenance 
with want of consideration for their feelings (which, we trust, springs 
from thoughtlessness, rather than natural coarseness and intrinsic 
vulgarity ;) at the public meals they rush before them, and possess 
themselves of seats, long before the bell rings, and by actual brute 
force too. They behold crowds of ladies, when the signal for the 
meal is at length given, walking backward and forward, looking 
in vain for places, and, at last, forced to wait for a second table. 
A man may do this, perhaps, from heedlessness, but he who repeats 
the offence, after he has been reminded of its gross indecency, cannot 
bea gentleman. We had recently an opportunity of observing this 
general want of good manners, during an excursion up the Hudson, 
ina steamboat. The deck was thronged with ladies when the din- 
ner-bell rang, and when they went below, the long tables were 
already filled with males—a ferocious attack had been commenced 
upon the dishes, the waiters were invoked by stentorian vocifera- 
tions, and the great majority of the lady passengers were obliged 
to wait. The few who, by the exertion of the maid, had been for- 
tunate enough to partake with the first comers, were deafened by 
the universal clash of voices, and their demands upon the waiters 
required to be aided by all the strength of their gentlemen compa 
nions and protectors. We should be gratified at being instrumental 
in calling attention to this subject. At present it is universally re- 
marked by foreigners, as a disgrace to the country. 

Usefulness, the motto of the present times.—The tendency of the 
public mind is now decidedly toward objects of immediate utility. 
There has been too much star-gazing, building castles in the air, 
and wild theory. Intellect has come home to the circle of domestic 
necessities. We find it prying into deeply-hidden workings of in- 
sidious disease, tracing back, step by step, from effect to cause, the 
operating venom. Nor is this important branch of inquiry limited 
to the ranks of that profession, whose devotion to the healing art 
would seem to entitle it to an exclusive property in such under- 
takings. The subject has become a popular one, and the rules re- 
garding health are getting to be prominent topics in considering the 
several plans and more detailed arrangements of every public cha 
rity, scientific establishment, and private line of business. Much 
more attention is given to cultivating the physical faculties than 
formerly. With mental exercises are mingled developments of limb 
and feature, encouragements to vigour of frame and elastic ity im 
movement. Each exerts a happy influence on the other—activity of 
body promoting a free circulation of the vital fluid, the consequence 
of which to the mind is cheerfulness and keenness of perception. 
Invention is continually on the look-out to make some beneficial 
application of its ingen In this course it should be cheered for- 
ward by the patronage of all the wise and good. Instead of scho- 
lastic disquisitions upon nonentities, and displays of syllogistical sub- 





tlety, it is better to pass more time and thought upon those habits 
which render the individual truly serviceable, and which involve 
duty to ourselves and neighbours, and to that Power above, whos 
paternal care ever claims the most fervent expressions of our pious 
gratitude. New associations are continually forming, founded on 
rational schemes of true benevolence. Of these, perhaps, none may 
justly deserve more hearty commendation, than the union of citi- 
zens in every ward for scrutinizing the condition of their suffering 
neighbours, for the purpose of procuring employment for the idle, 
education for destitute children, and gene rally administering that 
kind and needful help and consolation, which is not the offspring 
of intrusive officiousness, impertinent curiosity, or improper mo- 
tives, but which flows from the noblest impulses of human nature 

Great national, and even inter-national assemblies, convene with 
the view of correcting errors in private life, and checking evil propen- 
sities in members of the humblest families. Minute tracts find their 
way, from such mectings, into the peasant’s cottage, recalling th 
truant from the path of rectitude back to virtue, and, as it were, re 

flecting for him upon personal follies, and pointing out his wan- 
derings, and, with gentle admonishing, guiding him safely into a 
nght course. The pen of pleasing fiction, which was wont to roam 
through the most incoherent romances, giving form and perpetuity 
to the worst unaatural imaginings, has paused in its hal!ucina- 
tions, and is now the gaudy and attractive vehicle to convey the in- 
Structive lessons of history and experience to the youthful learner 
who, otherwise, unawakened by the sober dress of a solemn reca- 
pitulation of the past events of real life, would doze, when all the 
attention should be in prompt and constantly vigorous action 
The character of periodical publications is bending itself to thc 


Politeness to females—Although we have previously taken occa- | 
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l spirit of the times, and assuming that of more substantial good. 

|| There must be something which comes to the bosom of each reader, 

|| and is applicable to immediate and urgent exigencies. ‘What's 

|| the use of it?’ is the familiar and ever-ready expression which 

| meets the ear of every adventurer into fame upon the wings of 

| any new thought, or voyager into hitherto unexplored regions of 
conjecture. If there is nothing to recommend an enterprise but its 
novelty and fancifulness, it finds few disciples to bear it onward to 
publicity; a passing smile may reward its infant struggles, but that 
is all; the babe must perish for want of the nourishment of popular 
applause. We hail the auspicious promise, arising from the circum- 
stance of there being such a feeling abroad in the community, and 
hope there will be no lagging in the industry which is at work for 
the common welfare. 





City Reservoir in Thirteenth-street.—This valuable work is now 
in full and successful operation. From pipes conveying water 
through the lower part of the town, streams sufficient to extinguish 

| fires are thrown over the tops of buildings. The diameter of the 
well is sixteen feet; its depth one hundred and twelve, ninety- 
seven of which are excavated in the rock, through which same 
solid substance there are two lateral passages, each seventy-five 
feet long, their height six feet, and width four. One of these hor- 
| zontal passages has a branch of twenty-five feet. The bottom 
is sixty-two feet below the level of common ingh tide. The water 
rises to within twelve feet of the surface of the surrounding earth, 
and its quantity is one hundred and seventy-five thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty gallons, twenty thousand gallons being produced every 
twenty-four hours. A steam engine of twelve horse power raises 
the fluid into an iron tank, in a building of an octagonal form. 
Curved pipes of twenty inches diameter lead it thence. The total 
cost, including the ground, was forty-two thousand two hundred 
and thirty-three dollars. The value of the eleven lots on which the 
works stand, is very much increased since they were purchased. 
The annual expense hitherto incurred, taking into consideration the 
| decay of machinery, is three thousand one hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars. As to the extent to which it is calculated to meet the city’s wants, 
should this island be inhabited, say by one million of people, more than 
one thousand similar wells would be required, even supposing that 
some would not drain the others at all. Itis, in fact, doubtful wh: 
ther this kind of provision for the most necessary article of domestic 
Colonel Dewitt Clinton, last 


use is not limited to a small scale. 
year, stated, in a report made to the common council, that “the 
highest lands on the island border on the Hudson, and are in the 
vicinity of the tenth avenue,’ and that unless the water-works are 
taken there, or machinery used to raise water to those heights, 
there will be sections in the upper part of the city deprived of all be 
nefit arising from the reservoir, He adds, “the general character 
of the soil of this island is open, through which the rains that fall, 
freely percolate. A small portion of its area consists of salt marsh 
and exposed rock. It is, however, commonly sand and gravel in 


termixed with pebbles and loose rock, resting on a stratified mass of 








gneiss, which exists at various depths, and at places appears on the 
surface. The depth of soil has no regular uniformity, as ascertained 
by the boring of Mr. Disbrow. It is deepest on the rivers, and the 
rock rises with the slope of the island on both sides, until it nearly 
approaches the surface of the ground in the lower wards.” From 
this it appears that wells would be filled in any part of the island 
But as changes are continually occurring in the influences upon the 
greater or less supply, there seem to be many conflicting opinions 
The present experiment of the city reservoir will tend considerably 
toward putting at rest all doubts on a matter which has so much 
agitated the public, and determining, one way or the other, whether 





or not we have adequate resources at home, or must go abroad to 
get that great desideratum, abundance of wholesome water 





Alms-house farm on Long-Island.—We passed, in the steam- 
boat, the other day, close by this scene of numerous little orphan 
beys’ gambols, the urchins appearing cheerful, well clad and healthy 





Some are said to be very useful in the place, being by no means 
altogether burdensome upon our bounty, but assisting im filling the 
hand that feeds them. There appear to be extensive accommoda- 
tions, and facilities for the moral and physical improvement of an 
interesting portion of society, rescued from a state of destitution 
Sights like this, fill the mind with love of a country where an active 
spirit, instead of wading through seas of blood to military glory, 
that the pomp and pnde of a royal race may be sustained amid the 

! tears of humbler mortals, is engaged in alleviating the 
lot of friendless infancy. It was unpossible for a person of the least 
sentiment to witness the sports of children under circumstances like 
g the mind 


groans anc 





those which now presented themselves, without ha 
called away every few moments from attention to some lively freak 
among them, to the sublimest contemplations. One individual on 
board would call our notice to a playful prank of the lads, whil 
another spoke of the blessings of independence, and carried out 
thoughts back to times of warlike commotion, when the ancestors 
le ones were struggling for the rights now 
enjoyed in tranquillity by us all. Indeed this spectacle, to passengers, 


of some of these | 





is truly agreeable. Such a charity, apparently so well administered 
is gratifving to our sense of the excellence there ts in human nature 
On some future occasion we may more fully explaim the origin, pro 


gress and present state of the institution. 


Fools.—There is no conclusion which people run into, so directly 
as the one that all mankind are fools. The remark is made on every 
A gentleman declared it yesterday, merely because his 


tailor had made his coat a little out of shape. “What fools mankind 


occasion, 


are,” said he, “abominable, infamous, rascally fools—not witty 
en yugh even to n ake a coat.” \ oumoy hear one of these wh rle- 
sale backbiters at every corner, in every circle, thrusting forward 
his remarks, and labouring himeelf into a perspiration to prove the 


consoling fact, that all the men, women, and children m the world 


are non com., not even excepting “the present company.” But 
however sincere he may be in his logic, woe betide the man who 
shall venture to call him fool. And hence we may see how gene 


rously some peo le can gire to every body that, which they would 
scorn to fake from any body. Theory and practice are two different 


matters—it is not every plausible remark or wholesale description 








which is found to be appropriate when reduced to the test of reality 
When we look round the globe, and behold all mankind in a state 


| of war—blowing up one another's villages and cities—shooting, 

'| stabbing, and butchering one another, for the sake of peace—embit- 
tering existence to acquire glory—making people s/aves, that they 
may be blessed with freedom—carrying horror inio whole commu- 
nities, with a view to transfuse happiness—and rendering all the 
world savage, in order to civilize it, painful av the idea is, there is 
| something in it like the renowned knight of La Mancha, that one 
; can hardly help exclaiming, * what a quixotic world it is, and what 
a fool man is.” There is, however, manifest injustice in this mode 
of abusing the whole race of mankind in a lump. There may be 
emperors, kings, presidents, stadtholders, statesmen, heroes and ge 
nerals, who, possibly, ought to rank with fools; and notwith- 
standing all say this, we have a most profound respect for those 
high reverences, under whose wise patronage the world is just 
now in a most delightful snarl; though, there may be such ex 
traordinary accidents, nevertheless, there are very wise and very 
excellent men in these elevated classes—and as for the common 
world, we seriously declare, that, in our enlightened community, 
we believe, there are hundreds of good folks to whom the epithet 
cannot be applied without manifest injustice. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a general consent, that wise men are a searce article, 
and hence, perhaps, is the true reason why one feels himself most 
highly complimented when people admit that he is not only a good 
man, but that he is ne fool! 


Origin of lemperance socicties.—These institutions, whose pros 
perous strides we observe with much gratification, are said to have 
been suggested, at Moreau, Saratoga county, New-York, by Dr. 
Clark, of that vicinity, and by his individual perseverance brought 
into useful operation, in the year 1808. We have the authority of 
the “American Quarterly Temperance Magazine,” for this fact 
The first address was delivered on the twenty-fifth of July. The 
subject has since called forth the ablest pens and most px rsuasive 
powers of eloquence, and in the good and great cause have become 
engaged statesmen and divines, and many of the worthiest men in 
the United States and Europe. Doubtless a wholesome influence 
has, by their exertions, blessed the sphere of their enterprising ph 
lanthropy, for the sale of ardent spirits has been discontinued by 
many dealers. To the credit of human nature be it said, that the 
mighty work seems to be almost universally approved, and is gather 
ing to its aid active portions of every department in civilized life. 





Odds and ends of time and money.— Those persons who hay 
the same amount in dividends and quarterly rents—who equally en 
joy their ofium cum dignitate after three o'clock, and an occasional 
leisure moment amid the whirl of business, are not to be considered 





the same quantity of available cash, or a like pro 


portion of hours. Habit mingles its controlling influence in deciding 


AS POSsesse¢ 


how nch we are, or how much we do in the way of utility, aside from 
our regular daily ecenpations. One caterer for the family table will go 
" 


to market with three dollars, and provide more bountifully in viands 


and vegetables than another with five So in the employment of 
the passing moments, an adept will just step into a house at a 
period of the day or evening, when the owner is usually there, and 
finish in a tice a matter, which a plodding, dull intellect, would not 
get through with in several days, for lack of aptness to seize oppor 
tunities, and making the most of the lucky occasion. Thus one is 
wealthy upon an income of two thousand per annum, and a se 
cond is invariably in debt and distress on four timesas much. This 
science of economy in the tnfles of life is of more importance for us 
to study, than the great speculations by which a plumis to be gain 


ed or lost, or a year devoted to one enterprise or another. It is sur 


prising to reflect how progressiv: ly one may go on habitually 
learning more and more of the art, uati upon the same pecuniary 
foundation, and no greater than half a day to ourselves, we find we 


have really more time and money 


Alarming augmentation of crime From all parts of our be 
loved country come the records of fearful offences against the laws, 
and out-numbering those of umes gone by—enormities at which 
we shudder. The cause of thie preat addition to the catalogue of 
cuilty deeds, is involved in some obscurity. Some persons beheve 


it to be the amelioration of our penal code; others the imerease of 
population, and particularly of that part which has emigrated from 
the crowded streets of foreign cities. Whatever be the seurce of the 
evil alluded to, certainly its existence is notorious, and it behoves 


every true patriot to be on the alert 


Present state of Encland.— All eyes are bent in anxious gaze to 
A reforming spirit Gf such it may 


ward “the fast anchored isle 


be called.) such as will not be stayed, has insinuated itself into every 
avenue of influence and power, and sways the parliament Its 
agitations extend thent Ives from the centre of the kingdom to her 
colonial dependencies throughout the world The East, Canada 
and even Botany Bay's neighbourhood, all respond to the impulse, 


evineing thereby the canton wiloch lomslators should use, although 


bettering the people's condition may be greeted 
with general ace ble men everywhere. The state 
of society in the West-Incdies is trembling as if with a moral earth 


qu ike. at the movements on the sul 


their propositions for 
lamation by sens 
ject of slavery. Universal suf 
frage is a motto for some declaimers to rally under, and the pros- 
tration of peerage honor, and long-cherished escutcheons, is boldly 
proclaimed. The nation seems to be convulsed. Many apprehend 
a revolution, and fear the worst 

In respect to the two paragraphs, on tins subject, 


veared in recent numbers of our journal 


Post office 


which have ay we beg to 








add that the clerk whose disobliging manners ¢ ted our remark 
had, we have subsequently learned, prey ly left the We 
have no desire to hurt the feelings ny ial connected with 





the establishment, and cheerfully bear testimony to the unvarying 


courtesy of the gentleman employed in the de ment of general 
delivery ; but, that frequent and flagrant stanecs of carelessness 
occur somewhere, we must continue to believe 

Notice to subscribers of the N J M or residing in the 
British province By a new rey inen of the post-office depart 
ment, “the Amenecan postage must paid here, quarterly in ad 
vance, on all papers sent into the Brit sh provinces, or they will 


not be forwarded We pay the postage on this number, in order 
that our subscribers may receive the intimation, and make arrange 


ment for having the expense of transmitung papers defrayed here 
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A BALLAD—COMPOSED FOR, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY RICHARD B. TAYLOR. 


Andantino con espressione. 


te the smil ing vale be-low,I gaze with 


vale we creep I know not, reck not how. 





Sva. 


yon-der hill I dai-ly go, 


-ful look 3 My care-ful watch-dog guards = 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


IT IS HARD TO REGAIN REPUTATION, 


“You know you're a tief, Pat!’ “I know I have been, 
But my folly and wickedness fully I’ve seen ; 

Yet no one will trust me to work or to sarre, 

And if I stay here, I must steal or must starve. 

If you a good word to the captain will spake, 

That I may a trip to America take, 

You shall find I'll be honest, for all the old stain, 

Nor disgrace the green isle of the ocean again.” 

Kind Dennis consents, and poor Pat is receiv'd ; 

The word of strict Dennis was aptly believ'd. 

Escap’d from his guilt and escap'd from his shame, 

In a new world poor Pat hoped to earn a new name. 
He was kind to the crew, to the captain obedient, 

To please he was never without an expedient. 

He work’d and he sung, morning-watch or midnight, 
And Pat of the crew was the life and delight ; 

Even Dennis (at first not a little suspicious 

That Pat’s new-found honesty might be factitious) 

Felt easy respecting the pledge of his word, 

And rejoie’d that his friend was to honour restor'd. 
When one day, while Patrick the ship's deck was washing, 
And with bucket drew sea-water up for more splashing ; 
Relying too much on the hold of his foot, 

And reaching and bending his whole body to’t, 

The ship gave a heel—Patrick’s balance was lost, 

And himself and his bucket to old Davy tost. 

“Man overboard! out with a rope!’ was the cry— 
When Dennis on Pat, mid the waves, cast his eye. 
“Catch the spalpeen,” roar’d Dennis, “he’s made me a liar! 
And so divil roast him before his great fire ! 

To strive against bad edication’s in vain! 

Och! the tief how he’s got at his old tricks again! 

If I saw not, I wouldn't believe how he took it! 

Only look how the tief swims away with the bucket!’ w. pv. 


INCREASE OF NEWsrAPrERs.—The swelling tide of information at 
the present time seems to be sending more and more of its portions 
in growing streams through the channel of diurnal prints. Every 
department is getting up its newspaper. Under the protecting wings 
of the American eagle, emigrants from other climes are beginning 
to enjoy their own free press, which still cherishes their lingering 
associations of the shores they have left. Almost every part of the 
world has here its representative register of domestic occurrences. 
As to thoee gazettes which record our own doings, they are gradually | 
usurping the functions of magazines and novels, schools and pulpits, | 
physicians and elaborate treatises. This is to be lamented. An | 
ephemeral existence only is given to most invaluable ideas, which | 
perish ere they have lived long enough in their “local habitation” | 
to have blessed mankind with their excellence. The facility of giv- 
ing speedy intelligence, which these morning and evening messen- 


gers, as they may be called, possess, is the essence of their nature— 
in that sphere they are benign. Their columns are perused with 
hasty eyes, then thrown by, and there is danger that they may lose 
their most useful qualities by being too much devoted to abstruse 
learning. ‘They are good receptacles for passing occurrences, and 
may thus give to the people at large the knowledge of those events, 
which otherwise would be confined to the respective circles within 
which they happened. The unmanageable size and form of the 
journal is an obstacle to their preservation. A lover of literature 


must sigh over the destruction he hourly witnesses of so many of | 


its most precious gems, in the universal contempt shown for those 
pages which are half a day old, but which, a short time previous, 
were opened and gazed upon with the utmost avidity. 

Paiosorny rs. porrry.—If Dr. Metcalf’s theory of terrestrial 
magnetism be correct—and his treatise on that subject is producing 
a great excitement in the scientific world—many beautiful images 
of poetry must at once lose a great share of their attraction, For 
instance: . 
* True as the needle to the polar star.” 

“ True to the pole, the faithful needle points.” 
“Thy influence I can feel afar, 
The needle I, and thou the star.” 

“ The northern axis of the earth is steel, 
To which magnetic needles point.” 


Besides innumerable expressions like these, which are liable to be 
non-suited, or rather refoed by the new theory. Take the following, 
from one of our own poets: 


* What, if the awful mandate should be given 
By Him who spoke creation into birth, 
To blot, for ever, from the map of heaven, 
The polar star—would this enamoured earth 
Still pay its adoration tothe spot 
Where once it twinkled’ Amy, it would not. 
Or would the widowed needle still present 
Its polished point to where that planet shone 
Its homage paid to vacancy alone ’” 


, 


Porson.—There was a king in former times who was hurt in his 
arm by a poisoned arrow. The shaft was extracted, and the queen 
immediately applying her own lips to the wound, drew out the 
venom, and this removed the danger. Recently, a similar circum- 
stance occurred in this country. <A person was bitten by a rattle- 
snake on the hand. He was relieved by the method above men- 
tioned. This simple process seems to be effectual; and the bold 
benevolence which inspires such active usefulness on the part of a 
friend, does not bring any cause of apprehension with it, as it iz 

| done with perfect safety. The knowledge of these facts cannot be 


too widely circulated, for the benefit they are calculated to produce. 


i 
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And lean-ing on 


That feeds up - on 
P 


And there the meadow’s beauties bloom, 
And there they sweetly breathe, 
I cull them, kno 


and thunde 
we — - beneath the tree 3 
or seck yon shelt@ring cottage door. 
A mournful sight to me. - 


I see the rainbow’s beauteous spre 
Above that cot expand -_ 


i 

But she who dwelt therein hath fied 
To some far, foreign land. 

To some far land, and farther, yes, 
Perchance beyond the sea 3 

And hence, my sheep, so comfortless 
Thy shepherd's days must be. 











To —. 
Thy forehead stamped with genius, calm and fair, 
O’er which in richness curls thy chestnut hair; 
Those eyes of hazel, beaming love's soft light; 
Thy winning smile, so tender and so bright; 
A spirit kind and meek, yet high and free; 
A heart unsullied—thus thou seem’st to me. 
Oh may that heart so true ne’er know a care, 
Or feel the wretchedness of dark despair. 
Oh may the God of truth direct thy way, 
Nor from the path of virtue let thee stray; 
If wish of mine could form thy lot below, 
Few pangs indeed that heart of thine should know. 

KEBNE, THE IRISH VOCALIST.—This gentleman has returned to the 
United States, after an absence of six years, much improved in voiee 
and science, and is now engaged at the Castle Garden. While 
playing at the Bowery theatre, then under the direction of the 
late Mr. Gilfert, Mr. Keene requested Signorina Garcia to sing the 
celebrated Irish song of “Cushla ma chree,”’ which she did at her 
benefit. The house was exceedingly crowded, and it is difficult to 
describe the thrilling sensation diffused throughout the audience, by 
her exquisite performance of that plaintive melody. At the conclu- 
sion of the song, he presented the vocalist the verdant insignia of 
his native land, “ the shamrock so green,” as a token of regard for 
her performance of a song which had so thrilled the hearts of his 
countrymen. It elicited the same kind of national feeling which 
Hacket lately experienced in Ireland, during his performance of Rip 
Van Winkle, on which occasion he could not refrain from exclaun- 
ing, “ Heaven bless the green isle of the ocean.” 

Loarer.—Our readers will recollect the story of the “ Fly-market 
Loafer,’ published in the thirty-third number of our ninth volume. 
The term /oafer is often used by those who are ignorant of its 
etymology. It is but lately that we have learned the definition of 
the word, which is merely an abbreviation or “ corruption of a low 
Sellow.” 


Rerartee.-—A gentleman, a short time since, in conversation with 
a lady from ——, noticed particularly her head-dress of shells, and 
inquired what they had cost. She answered, that she did not un- 
derstand the circulating coin of this city. “ What is the currency 
of ?” said he. “Wit and politeness, sir,” was her reply, 
“which should be current everywhere.” 
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